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MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 27, 2010 

FEATURING SLEIGH BELLS 
MEMORIAL AUDITORIUM • 8PM 


TICKETS: WWW.FLYIMNTIX.ORG 802.86.FLYNN, OR AT FLYNN THEATRE BOX OFFICE 



PRESENTED BY HIGHER GROUND & EVENKO 





FARM 

jl HOUSEJ) 

|LtAP&GRIIL JUJl 


THURSDAY, SEPT. 30™, 2010 • 5:00 PM 
IRA ALLEN CHAPEL AT THE UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 

FREE & OPEN TO THE PUBLIC - BOOK SIGNING TO FOLLOW 

UVM.EDU/AIKEN 


160 Bank Street 
Burlington, VT 
802.859.0888 




Join us in the Beer Garden for a mini-week dedicated 
to the sounds of local Vermont artists. 


Thursday Sep. 23, 7pm 

Antho 


lony Santor Jazz Trio 


Friday Sep. 24, fc,.... 

Myra Flynn 

Saturday Sep. 25, 7pm 
PaulAsbell Jazz Trio 
Sunday Sep. 26, 7pm 

Paul Asbell plays "Steel String Americana” 


FARMHOUSE .COM 
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$ 649 95 


Vermont's Best & ^ 

LARGEST Camera Storel 


FALL INSTANT SAVINGS 


COOLP1X S3000 
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SAVE 

up to 

$350 




MOUNTAIN RESORT 


thru Oct. 10 

SKI RACK 


BURLINGTON’S WINTER SHREDQUARTERS 


85 Main St Burlington VT • (802) 658-3313 www.skirack. 





CIDER F£J>Tl 

FEATURING 

SWEET M HARD CIDER ® FOOD 
FARMHOUSE TAP & GRILL 

FARNUM HILL CIDERS CRAWFORD FAMILY FARM 
FLAG HILL FARM SHELBURNE FARMS 
BOYDEN VALLEY WINERY EDEN ICE CIDER 


CIDER MAKING 
APPLE PICKING 
HAY RIDES 
LIVE MUSIC 

TENT AND RENTAL ITEMS PROVIDED BY CELEBRATION RENTALS, INC. 
MUSIC BY 

☆☆RUN MOUNTAINS 


HALL HOME PLACE ICE CIDER RED HEN BAKING CO 
WOODCHUCK CIDER VERMONT BUTTER & CHEESE 


SATURDAY 

OCTOBER 

2ND 

3:00 7:00 PM 


TICKETS $25 AT 

WWW.CHAMPLAINORCHARDS.COM 
KIDS FREE 


CHAMPLAIN ORCHARDS 
3597 ROUTE 74 WEST. SHOREHAM. VT 05770 
(802] 897-2777 



MAYBE YOUR FRIENDS WILL GET ONE TOO. 
BETTER YET, MAYBE THEY WONT. 


THE STOWE COLLEGE PASS. 

Ski or ride every day, all season long. 


$399 


{ 


If you're a registered, full-time college student 
for the 2010/1 1 school year, you're eligible for 
this great deal on a season pass. Part-time college 
students (minimum of 6 credits) pay $599. 

NO BLACKOUT DATES | NO RESTRICTIONS 

ONLINE: stowe.com/college 

BY PHONE: 888-253-4849 

I N PERSON: at the season pass office 

in Spruce Camp Base Lodge 


LEARN ABOUT EVENTS AND SPECIALS 

twitter.com/stowemtresort 

facebook.com/stowemountainresort 


WIN A $300 STOWE GIFT CARD 

Text COLLEGE to 89800, or enter online at stowe.com/$300giftcard 
Standard text messaging rates apply. Must be 1 8 or older to win. 


i ki..-, STOWE.COM 
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Bliss and the Dalai Lama 



blogworthy last week ... sEVENDAvsyT.coM/BLOGs 









facing 

facts 


HISSING MIH 

The Sheffield 

still MIA. People 


<& 

FIGMIIIG Will! 

The gLovee are offi 



ASLEEP Al THE 

WHEEL? 



12 


million 


That’s how many emails the 
Vermont legislative email 
.system has received so far 
this year. 95.7% of them 
were marked an spam 


in the archives: 





TOPFIVE 

MDST POPULAR ITEMS ON 5 EVEN □ AYS VT COM 

1. 'Burlington Chicken Owners Soy Four 
Hons Isn't Enough' by Andy Bramaga. 

Burlington^ backyard farmers say the city 

2. 'Slda Dlxhax: Chubby Pastries. Skinny 
Prices' by Suzanne Pndhalzar. The Chubby 
Muffin brings affordable Idcalvbre pastries, 
burgers and more to Burlington's Old North 

3. ■FalrGama: At All Casts' by Shay Totten. 

The Queen City has recked up nearly half a 
mil lion ddl lars in legal fees in dealing with 
Burlington Tel emm. 

4. 'Skipping Schdul? Nut Anymore: A New 
Vermont Law Calls OutChronlcTruancy" 

by Ken Picard. Hoping to cut down both 
unexcused and excused absences, Vermont 
schools are implementing mandatary 
attendance policies. 

5. 'The Taste Maker" by Den Bo lies. Concert 
promoter Matt Rogers is bringing some 
bfthe hottest acts in indie musicto 
Burlington. 


□ 

now we’re 
following: 

@ejyoung67: 


1 






LOTS & LOTS... too many to list in an ad! New shoes, boots, 
dogs, high heels, slippers, socks & more are arriving daily. 

danformshoes 

LOCALLY OWNED & OPERATED SINCE 1978 


Sign up & Save at danformshoe.com. Burlington 864-7899 Colchester 863-2653 Shelburne 985-3483 St. Albans 527-0916 
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Burger. Fries. Draft. 




WELL PRESERVED. 


Pamela Ralston & Paula Routly 
PUBLISHeR/CO-EOITOR PoulflRoutly 


MUSIC EDITOR DanBolles 


CIRCULATION MANAGER Sieve Hadeka 




CREATIVE OIRECTOR Donald Eg^rt 



feed back 


ON LOVE AND DEATH 

[Re: "Poli Psy,” September IS]: In a 
world that often lacks sense or logic 
and instead has unnecessary amounts of 
death, I believe people hold onto things 
they think will make the world a better 
place. I hail from Hardwick and went to 
high school with Tristan Southworth- 
Inside the gymnasium we used to fre- 
quent together, the thing that allowed 
the mourners to overlook the absurdity 
that comes with war and politics was not 
faith but love. It is an emotion that can 
allow people to overlook incongruities 
in belief and politics, and when I think 
of Tristan, I do not think of corruption 
or future sorrow that may come our way, 
but the love and respect that surround 
him and his memories. 

Kyle Behrsing 

BURLINGTON 


SOUNDING OFF 

I have been a bumper-sticker-displaying 
fan of the Album Station (formerly 102 .9, 
currently 97.9) for several years, and a 
recent financial supporter. I, along with 
many others, have been basking in the 
return of the station to the air after a 
hiatus of almostayear [“Soundbites,” July 
28]. I have long respected Russ [Kinsley], 
Diane [Desmond] and Chip [Hobart] for 
their knowledge and promotion of the 
“underground” music I grew up with. 
However, a recent station promo by 


Chip has me scratching my music-head. 
The promo stated, "Progressive music, 
without the livestock." 

I have not known the Album Station 
to be antifarm, nor vocally vegetarian, 
so have to assume that this statement 
was a swipe at Farm Fresh Radio, which 
now occupies the 102.9 frequency. Farm 
Fresh Radio also plays nonmainstream 
music, including rock, authentic blues, 
jazz and folk. The station is unique and 
plays well-thought-out music, old and 
new. In addition to the on-air poke at 
102.9, the Album Station on its website 
states that we will hear “something” on 
the old frequency that is definitely not 
the Album Station, and urges listeners to 
"accept no substitutes." 

Farm Fresh Radio did more than a 
damn fine job helping to fill the void 
when the Album Station went off the air, 
but I've never that they have portrayed 
themselves as a "substitute" for the 
Album Station. There is definitely a lot 
of great music out there, and we in the 
Champlain Valley are fortunate to have 
two stations that can satisfy our desire 
for noncorporate, progressive music. A 
true music-head is open minded. The 
playground is big enough; respect and 
support others who are just trying to 
get the music, be itfrorn the farmyard or 
elsewhere. 

Sandi Hall 

SHELBURNE 
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SMALL TYPE? 

I’ve had to stop trying to read Seven 
Days because the print font keeps get- 
ting smaller and smaller. And I’m not 
even old. 

John E. Pierce 

WILLI STON 

Seven Days responds: Uh, you’re never 
too young to visit the eye doctor. We 
haven't changed the point size since we 
redesigned the paper last November. 


CORRECTIONS: 

In last week’s performing arts pre- 
view ["Encore, Encore!” September 
15], we stated thatRonald Braunstein 
would take over next spring as 
director of the Vermont Youth 
Orchestra. In fact, he arrived this 
spring. Braunstein's VYO debut is 
Friday, September 24, in St. Albans 
and Sunday, September 26, at the 
Flynn Center. See the Seven Days 
staff blog, Blurt, for an interview 
with Braunstein. Our apologies for 
the error. 

Due to an editing error, last week's 
“Fair Game” incorrectly stated that 
Vermont’s state troopers endorsed 
Matt Dunne in the Democratic gu- 
bernatorial primary. They endorsed 
Dunne in the 2006 race for lieuten- 
ant governor, but not in the recent 
primary. 


COLOR BLIND 

Ken Picard’s article [“The Diversity 
Test,” August 25] assigns Vermont 
schools a grade of “F” for diversity- 
based teacher hiring. In terms of raw 
numbers, the grade may be correct, 
but no one should equate that “F” 
grade with whether Vermont schools 
are meeting core education and social 
objectives. The most important criteria 
for evaluating teachers are what knowl- 
edge, skills and abilities they have, and 
how well do they facilitate student 
learning. Whether their skin is black, 
bronze, brown or white; whether their 
gender is female or male; and whether 
they have African, Asian or European 
ancestry is irrelevant. Why? Because 
what all human beings have in common 
dwarfs individual differences. At the 
genomic blueprint level, we are all 99.9 
percent identical. 

The more any individual or group 
focuses on our small differences at the 
exclusion of our much greater simi- 
larities, the more we promote division 
and polarization in society. A student 


in a Vermont classroom should see 
the teacher as a human being, not as 
a black person, nor as a female, nor 
as an Asian. For humanity to reach 
its full potential, all of us will need to 
understand and appreciate that the 
reason each human being has equal 
value and deserves equal respect is 
because of the enormous commonality 
we all share. True success will only be 
achieved when skin color, gender and 
ancestry do not take precedence over 
education ability when decisions are 
made involving the hiring of teachers 
in Vermont schools. 

Gerry Silverstein 

SOUTH BURLINGTON 


SPEAK OUT AGAINST RACISM 

Thank you for publishing “The 
Diversity Test” [August 2 5]. This article 
reminds us that there are human-rights 
abuses happening in Vermont, and 
people of color may be prevented from 
living here because of the localized 
hiring that happens within each school 
district, poor recruitment policies, and 
the fact that most school districts do 
not prioritize making the effort to at- 
tract and retain teachers from diverse 
backgrounds. Racism is still an enor- 
mous issue in the United States — we 
do not yet have racial equality in the 
business, education, legal or housing 
sectors, to name a few — and it will 
be a long time before we can afford 
to ignore race. Until then, students of 
color need teachers of color who can 
understand and directly relate to their 
experiences, serving as advocates, sup- 
porters and role models. 

This article also highlights the shock- 
ing fact that Vermont teachers are not 
trained to deal with diversity or protect 
their students of color from racial ha- 
rassment and slurs. 

It is imperative that all teachers be 
trained to talk about race and ethnic- 
ity, and to recognize and stop racial 




SAY SOMETHING! 

Seven Days wants to publish 
your rants and raves. 

Your feedback must... 

- be 250 words or fewer; 

■ respond to Seven Days content; 

■ include your full name, town and 
a daytime phone number. 


Your submission options include: 

- sevendaysvt.com/feedback 

- feedback@sevendaysvt.com 

- Seven Days, P.O. Box 1164, 
Burlington, VT 05402-1164 



Support a woman making the transition from 
prison back into the community. 


The influence of a mentor can profoundly 
affect a woman's ability to be successful as 
she works to rebuild her life. 

If you are a good listener, have an open mind 
and want to be a friend, we invite you to 
“contact us to find out more about serving as 
a volunteer mentor. 


Call Pam at (802) 846-7164 
Mentor training begins 
October 6, 2010, 5:30-7:30 p.m. 
Burlington 

www.mercyconnections.org 


CQKHetrriONf. 


\ercy 



96 Church St 

Burlington 
802 864 2800 
www.stella-shoes.com 
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sin Street I Burlington, VT I 802.881.0633 
Sat 10-6. Sun 11-2, Mon 12-6 


ST. ALBANS 


BURLINGTON-ES 

JUNCTION 

WATERBURY-! 


I MONTPELIER-I 


Amtrak.com 


WINDSOR-MT.ASCUTNEY 


CLAREMONT 


CASTLETON, ' 


Edward' 


BELLOWS I 


t SARATOGA SPRINGS 


BRATTLESORO 


[ALBANY-RENSSELAER 


AMHERST 


SPRINGFIELD 


RHINECLIFF-KINGSTON' 




POUGHKEEPSIE' 


CROTON-HARMONJ 


HAPPY 

GREEN 

BABIES! 


www.thegreenlifevt.com 


All Aboard! 

The Vermonter and the € than Allen Express, depart daily 
from twelve stations in Vermont and connect you to more than fifty Eastern 
Seaboard destinations. Discover the ease, comfort and fun of traveling by train! 


TO BUY TICKETS 

1-800-USA-RAIL 
Dr visitAmtrak.com 
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Same amazing staff. Same great service. Cool new logo. 

DEDICATED TO IMPROVING LIVES 

Essex (802) 879-7734 x 2 • Williston (802) 860-3343 • S. Burlington (802) 658-0001 or (802) 658-0002 

EDGEVT.COM 

Locally Owned & Serving Vermont Since 1966 




FRIDAY 24 

Beginner's Luck 


For those just getting acquainted with the Queen City's sound 
icene (hey, there, coiiege kids), the lineup at Burlington Bands 
D1 is a handy primer to some of the best groups in town. For those 
already in the know, it's simply a night of good tunes — think 
. Whales and Wolves, Maryse Smith, Waylon Speed (pictured). 
^^—SpiritAnimaland more. Seven Days is throwing the party, so 
^^^Kom^ay hello. 


spending a dozen years 
with bluegrass outfit 
Hot Rize, he's now . 


solo career. Listen 

in at the After Dark 
Music Series. 


TH URSDAY 23-SATURDAY 25 

A Bright Idea 

A young woman falls for a strapping Florentine on a visit to 
Italy in the summer of 1953, But Stowe Theatre Guild's The 
Light in the Piazza isnt as predictable as its setup would 
have us believe. Throw in operatic music— including 
songs in full Italian and broken English — and a protec- 
tive mother's secret, and the play, continuing through M 
October 9, isfull of surprises. 

SEE CALENDAR LISTING ON PAGE SI 


everything else.. 


MUSIC . 


iGNIFICENim 

MUST SEE, MUST DO THIS WEEK ^ M 

COMPILED BY CAROLYN FOX 


The Good Earth 


The Thrill of It All 


Room to Breathe 


A Fresh Look 


5UNDAY 26 

All Together Now 



Boost: Your 
Own Economy 

WITH A NEW CAREER! 


Pet Grooming School Starts 
Sept. 27, 2010 

Payment Plans Available 

Teaching you to pamper pets 
from nose to toes! 


VISA/MC iW- sy, "*> 
Accepted '-Mu * 



Call for 
Details: 

878. DOGS 

2G Susie Wilson Rd., Essex 
bowmeow.net 




FAIR GAME open season on Vermont politics by shay totten 


Pure Politics 


I s BRIAN dubie’s "Pure Vermont" cam- 
paign for governor an updated ver- 
sion of the decade-old culture-war 
slogan “Take Back Vermont”? 

That was the implication of a sharply 
worded blog post last week from the 
editorial-page editor of the state’s larg- 

During Wednesday night’s debate on 
Vermont Public Radio, Dubie challenged 
Democrat PETER shumun on his promise 
to enact a single-payer health care plan. 
Dubie pointed out that recent federal 
legislation makes it nearly impossible 
for a state to get waivers to create its 
own system until 2017. 

During the back and forth, Dubie 
complained, “We've hired a doctor 
from Taiwan. Vermont is not an island; 
Vermont is a small little state in New 
England.” 

Dr. william HSIAO — hired by lawmak- 
ers to develop a few models to revamp 
the state’s health care system — is a re- 
nowned Harvard professor who is one 
of the most sought-after public -health 
consultants in the world. Born in Beijing, 
China, Hsiao immigrated to the United 
States in his teens and is a U.S. citizen. 

AKI SOGA, the editorial-page editor of 
the Burlington Free Press, took umbrage 
with Dubie’s “from Taiwan” blunder — 
properly chastising the gubernatorial 
candidate for being culturally tone deaf, 
if not borderline racist. 

"Call me sensitive, but assumption 
about whether you're an American or 
not is a sensitive subject for many Asian 
Americans,” wrote Soga, noting he was 
born in Japan and raised in Michigan. 
“If you grew up Asian American in this 
country in the last part of the 20th cen- 
tury, one of the most dreaded questions 
is 'Where are you from?’ The person 
asking usually didn’t mean in what part 
of this country did you grow up or were 

Soga’s post generated the typical 
vicious responses on the Free Press 
website. Some readers took Soga to task 
for calling himself an “Asian American” 
rather than just an “American,” while 
one self-described “native’’ Vermonter 
dubbed anyone from outside the state 
— “flatlander” or “ffom Taiwan” — as a 
socialist. 

The debate recalled one of Vermont’s 
darkest moments, the 2000 culture war 
that ensued after the passage of civil 
unions and Act 60. Do we really want to 
go through that again? 


Given the national anti-immigration 
mood, Dubie’s insensitive statement 
wasn’t uttered in a vacuum, Soga noted. 

"Just a note to candidate Dubie. 
Vermonters like to distinguish between 
native and flatlanders, as if having a few 
generations in the local cemetery should 
give you more say in our democratic 
system. Add that to our current national 
paranoia about outsiders and the ‘for- 
eigner’ tag can become a serious negative 
that, once applied — even as a misstate- 
ment — is tough to shed,” wrote Soga. 

Dubie’s manager CORRY BLISS hails 
from Virginia, not Taiwan. He said Soga 
and Dubie chatted by phone, and that all 
is apparently well between the two. Soga 
did not return my phone calls or emails. 


VERMONTERS LIKE TO 
DISTINGUISH RETWEEN 
NATIVE AND FLATLANDERS. 

AS IF HAVING A FEW GENERATIONS 
IN THE LOCAL CEMETERY SHOULD 
GIVE YOU MORE SAY IN OUR 



AKI SOGA. 

BURLINGTON FREE PRESS 


It’s ironic that on the same day Dubie 
dissed a “doctor from Taiwan” Gov. JIM 
oouglas announced a trade mission 
to the island nation. The reason? He’s 
searching for wealthy folks to invest in 
Vermont projects in exchange for long- 
term visas. Heck, even the conservative- 
leaning Vermont Chamber of Commerce 
has an office in Taiwan. The chamber 
opened the office in 1998. 

You're right, Brian, Vermont is not an 
island. Let's not make it one. 

Gubernatorial Map 

Both major-party candidates for gover- 
nor boast about being born and raised in 
Vermont. 

Does it matter to voters? History 
suggests not. Only one governor since 
1962 — Republican DEANE c. DAVIS — was 
born and raised in Vermont. Not a single 
Democratic governor was a "true” 
Vermonter. 


Gov. Jim Douglas was born in 
Massachusetts. 

More important for electoral success, 
apparently, is your home county. Since 
1962, only one governor has been elected 
from outside Addison, Chittenden or 
Washington counties: Gov. THOMAS 
p. salmon was from Rockingham in 
Windham County. 

Govs. PHIL HOFF, RICHARD SNELUNG, 
MADELEINE KUNIN and HOWARD OEAN Were 
Chittenden County pols; DEANE OAVIS 
hailed from Washington County. Douglas 
lives in Addison County. 

Before 1962, the axis of Vermont’s po- 
litical power was not Interstate 89 but the 
spine of the Green Mountains. Vermonters 
often alternated choosing governors from 
eastern and western sides of the state. 

Here’s the geographic spread of this 
year’s crop of gubernatorial hopefuls. 
Dubie and independent DAN FELICIANO 
hail from Chittenden County. Windham 
County has three candidates: SHUMLIN, 
independent EMILY PEYTON and Liberty 
Union candidate BEN MITCHELL. CRIS 
ericson lives in Windsor County, while 
secessionist DENNIS STEELE calls Caledonia 
County home. 

The War on Error 

Welcome to the bizarro world of po- 
litical advertising, where half-truths and 
distortions pose as reality. 

In the debates, and again in a 
Republican Governors Association ad, 
Dubie’s team is alleging that Shumlin 
was a “proud architect” of Act 60 — the 
education-funding law approved in 1999 
that raised property taxes for a lot of 
Vermonters. 

Reality check number 1: I covered 
the Act 60 debate, and the true archi- 
tects of Act 60 were House Democrats 
JOHN FREIDIN of New Haven and PAUL CILLO 
of Hardwick. In 2000, Cillo and Freidin 
paid the price for their hard work: Both 
lost their reelections. Cillo now runs the 
left-leaning Public Assets Institute. 

Reality check number 2: Shumlin 
says Act 60 lowered property taxes by 
about $64 million. Technically true, but 
it raised $58 million in new, or increased, 
taxes to do it. 

Of course. Act 60 no longer exists — 
Act 68 was passed in 2004 and signed 
into law by Gov. Jim Douglas. Act 68 
raised millions more in broad-based 
taxes to further defray property taxes. 

Shumlin didn't hold political office in 
2004. Dubie and Douglas did. 



= GOT A TIP FOR SHAY? SHAY@SEVENDAYSVT.COM =: 


Details, details. 

Shumlin was in the Senate when the 
legislature overrode Gov. Douglas’ 2009 
budget. The disagreements were over 
how much money should be shifted 
from the general fund to the education 
fund — and the rules that would then 
apply to local school boards 
to ensure they didn’t raise 
property taxes. 

To balance the budget in 
2009, the legislature raised 
about $20 million in taxes, closing a 
capital gains tax deduction loophole 
that hit wealthy Vermonters the hard- 
est. This year, lawmakers reopened that 
loophole a tiny bit by relaxing the rules 
for some business owners. 

It should be noted that income 
taxes on Vermonters earning less than 
$200,000 a year dropped by $6 million 
in each of the past two years, for a total 
savings of $12 million. 

Cash Cows 

You’d think having tons of cash in the 
bank and negligible opposition would 
inspire both Sen. PATRICK LEAHY (D-VT) 
and Rep. PETER WELCH to dole out big 
bucks to their fellow Vermont Dems. 

Not exactly. 

Leahy is sitting on a $3.2 million 
campaign chest and recently added 
$400,000 to his Green Mountain po- 
litical action committee. From that PAC, 
he’s doled out $180,000 to the national 
party and fellow congressional Dems, 
$10,000 of which went to Welch. 

His in-state giving is less grandiose: 
He’s awarded a whopping $1000 to each 
of the statewide candidates; the maximum 
donation from a PAC is $3000. Welch’s 
campaign gave each statewide candidate 
$500; the maximum he can give is $2000. 

Big spenders. 

Leahy also donated $2000 to each 
of the Democratic House and Senate 
campaigns and plans to max out $12,000 
to the Vermont Democratic Party — 
$10,000 to its federal committee and 
$2000 to its state committee. 

Tea for Two 

The Republicans challenging Sen. 
Patrick Leahy and Rep. Peter Welch 
aren’t making much headway in the 
polls. They are also struggling to raise 
money. 

The National Republican Senatorial 
Committee has yet to give Leahy’s GOP 
challenger LENBRrTTON the token $42,000 
candidates typically get. A recent 
Rasmussen Reports phone survey shows 
Leahy bestingBritton 62 to 32 percent. 

Britton tells “Fair Game” he's still 
hopeful his campaign will get some help 
from the NRSC, noting the $42,000 would 


buy a lot of ad time to help him improve 
his name recognition. Stay tuned. 

The same goes for Welc h's challenger, 
PAUL BEAUDRY, who is trailing Welch 64 
to 30, according to a recent Rasmussen 

He’s not surprised. "I was not the 
party favorite in the primary. 
I was the Tea Party candi- 
date,” said Beaudry. 

He hopes to convince the 
nationalGOP to back his cam- 
paign and make the race competitive. 

"I’ve been getting the complete run- 
around,” said Beaudry. "Every time I get 
a different person to call and a different 
number." 

Law and Order 

The Vermont state troopers will endorse 
Democrat Peter Shumlin for governor at 
a press conference Wednesday, sources 
tell “Fair Game.” 

Vermont Troopers Association 
president MICHAEL O'NEIL would neither 
confirm nor deny the news. The union 
chose its candidate Monday. 

The troopers’ backing may shoot 
some holes in Republican Brian Dubie’s 
claim that Shumlin is soft on crime. 

This isn't the first time the VTA has 
dissed Dubie. They endorsed Democrat 
MATT DUNNE in the 2006 lite-gov race. 

Media Notes 

The Burlington Free Press has been 
renamed Burlington Free Press. 
The tweaked logo appeared in last 
Thursday’s paper with no accompany- 
ing explanation. 

Gone, too, is the Freeps’ front-page 
tagline "A Local Custom, Serving 
Vermont for 184 Years.” The slogan has 
been outsourced, er, replaced, by the 
paper’s website address. 

Speaking of changes: The former 
Main Street, Montpelier, digs of the 
Vermont Press Bureau has a new, ink- 
related tenant: Venus Tattoos. The 
Rutland Herald and Barre-Montpelier 
Times Argus ditched the shared space 
earlier this year to move their three- 
person capital bureau to an office next to 
the Montpelier police station. The Times 
Argus had occupied the Montpelier 
storefront for more than a century. © 

Q next ‘Fair Game"? Tune into WPTZ 
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Visit Us Today! 

^ The Bearded Frog 


Bar opens at 4:30 ♦ Dinner service at 5:00 
Seven days a week 

5247 Shelburne Road 
Shelburne Village, 985-9877 
thebeardedfrog.com 
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We understand that life can take 
you off-course. That’s why we make 
banking easy. Come in to any of our 
6 offices, call us, use our anytime/ 
anywhere mobile banking or visit 
us online. We're where you are, when 
you need us. We're your neighbors. 
We're National Bank of Middlebury. 


a . , , „ . to hassle-tree! 

National Bank 

of Middlebury , 

" 1_ EOE FDIC ' 

Serving Vermont Communities Since 1831 t=T equal housing lender 

www.nationalbankmiddlebury.com • 1-877-508-8455 
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THANK YOU 

Artists for your passion and creativity. 

THANK YOU 

Businesses for opening your doors 
to the creative community. 

THANK YOU 

Volunteers, 150 in all. We love you madly. 

THANK YOU 

Sponsors. Without your support 
we would not have an Art Hop. 

AND, THANKS TO YOU! 

For hopping, patronizing our 
businesses and for buying art. 


See you next year. 



You've taken the 

Eat Local challenge. 

Next steps? 

Eat off local plates, 
drink from local mugs, 
bake with local pans! 

m 

WE COMPLEMENT ANY CUISINE 

implements 

pi 

benningtonuifQvu 
potters nilil 1 IT 


127 COLLEGE STREET, BURLINGTON 802 863 2221 


Pul your garden 
lo bed, the easy way: 


Q This fall, till in a 
2-inch layer of Complete 
Compost from Intervale 
Compost Products. 

(Sprinkle a half inch on 
your lawn, too!) 

Complete Compost 

>- Provides an abundance 
of beneficial soil food web 
microbes • Helps plants fight 
off diseases • Improves water- 
holding capacity of the soil 
► Available by the yard or in 
20-quart bags at: 

Gardener's Supply, Burlington & 
Williston 

Essex Agway, Williston 
Evergreen Gardens, Waterbury 


0 In the spring, your 
soil will be primed 
with organic nutrients 
and microbes that your 
plants need for a good 
head start! 


Available in bulk at 


gigy Intervale 
□M i Compost 
■HQ Products 

282 Intervale Road, Burlington 
8-4 Monday through Saturday 
660-4949 
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harassment. This also reminds white 

people of the urgent need to not wait 
for people of color to defend themselves 
from racial slurs and stereotypes, hut 
to he actively antiracist advocates for 
children of color in the Vermont school 
system. It is up to all Vermonters to 
speak out against racism. If we can't do 
this, we might as well he living in the 
Jim Crow era. 

Gaia Fried 

MONTPELIER 


UVM CAN FIX DIVERSITY 

In his letter [“Feedback,” September 
8], Tomas Sanchez appears to attribute 
the lack of racial and ethnic diversity 
at UVM to the lack of diversity among 
teachers in Vermont’s public schools. 
In 26 years as a Vermont high school 
teacher, I have heard this type of excuse 
for the failings of university education 
too many times. 

If UVM lacks diversity among its 
students and faculty, this is a problem 
that belongs to UVM. Universities must 
take responsibility for the students they 
admit and the faculty they hire. Blaming 
the public school system may give tem- 
porary gratification, but a lack of racial 
and ethnic diversity in Vermont's public 
schools does not dictate a lack of such 
diversity at UVM. Many teachers em- 
ployed in Vermont public schools ma- 
triculate from UVM. Are those public 
schools therefore justified in blaming 
UVM for the lack of racial and ethnic 
diversity within their faculties? This cir- 
cular reasoning could go on forever and 
we would still be a white-bread state. 
UVM might consider taking leadership 
in determining why Vermont’s public 
schools, universities and colleges have 
little success in attracting professionals 
with diverse racial and ethnic identities. 
I absolutely agree that such diversity 
would be an advantage to Vermont 
students at all levels of learning. But I 
do not find it reasonable to suggest that 
the Vermont public school system is re- 
sponsible for the failings in education or 
diversity at UVM. 

Millard Cox 

RIPTDN 


UGLY AMERICAN 

I couldn’t disagree more with Kick 
Kisonaks review of The American 
[“Movie Review,” September 8]. I’ve 
never seen such a dull film that wasn't 
even funny. It could be the only movie 
whose sequel is better than the originaL 
His review didn’t mention the far-too- 
long sex scene (#2), which created a 
wonderful family bonding moment as I 
was wedged between my seventysome- 
thing parents. I should've gotten up for 


popcorn. Then there was Clooney’s hind 
end, also unnecessary. 

George Clooney “outside his comfort 
zone” as a CIA-type guy, really? That’s 
all he ever is and, as far as acting goes, 
there was very little depth to act with. 
The coolest part was watching him 
screw together parts of steel to make a 
gun for a woman who seemed perfectly 
capable of making her own. I also didn’t 
get the wine line, maybe because I don’t 
drink it ... and why would the police 
check the wine's temperature, and so 
what if they did? 

If you don’t care about the "who, 
what, when or why" in a movie, The 
American is your ticket! Refund, 
please! 

Stephen Handley 

BRISTOL 


PRODUCE PRODUCE 

Peter Du Brul [“Feedback,” September 1] 
has taken advantage of Judith Levine’s 
nuanced critique of localism to praise 
globalization as the answer to poverty in 
the developing world pTbli Psy,” August 
18], 

Not so fast, Peter! 

Certainly, as Judith pointed out, we 
can become self-satisfied about our own 
biosphere and lose track of ite inherent 
problems. Certainly, it’s easy for "local- 
vores,” happily munching their organic 
arugula, to forget about the millions of 
children who go to bed hungry every 
night 

However, the cry of "Buy global!” 
ignores the massive problems that un- 
leashed capitalists have wrought around 
the world. Our planet is experiencing a 

cies that herd the farmers into factories 
to produce junk that is then shipped 
thousands of miles to consumers in 
richer countries. Glohalization disrupts 
the very patterns of development that 
could bring climate systems closer to 
the balance we need. How could end- 
less lines of giant televisions and toys 
shipped from Shanghai to Boston repre- 
sent a sustainable system for American 
consumers, Chinese workers or the 
Earth? Instead, let’s build a global web 
of interlocking local systems that pro- 
vide food and basic goods for people in 
each region. 

Of course, we will continue to trade 
for what we can’t produce, but let it be 
fair trade, not free trade. I promise not 
to be a narrow, Republican-resembling 
localist, Peter, but you should reconsider 
your own certainties about whafs best 
for the rest of the world. We all need to 
live and think differently or we will not 

Andrew Simon 

BURLINGTON 
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local matters 


Secretary of State Race: 

Can “Transparency” Have Two Sides? 



forthcoming with the details; he told the 
media he fell asleep at the wheel after a 
long day of campaigning. 

The next day, the Dems pounced on 
Gibbs for waiting six hours to report the 
crash to state police, asking openly if Gibbs 
had something to hide from the cops. 

Meanwhile, Republicans say Democrat 
Jim Condos has some explaining to do, too. 
They claim Condos favored secret meetings 
when he was chair of the South Burlington 
City Council and therefore shares respon- 
sibility for that city's multimillion-dollar 
pension shortfall. 

“Transparency” is the buzzword in the 
race for Vermont's secretary of state — 
both Gibbs and Condos have promised to 
make government more accountable and 
user friendly by making campaign finance 
reports and government documents just a 
mouse click away. 

From there, however, the two candi- 
dates differ sharply on key policy questions, 
especially those related to election laws. 
Gibbs opposes same-day voter registration 
and instant-runoff voting, for example. 
Condos condones both. 

This is as contentious as it gets in the 
geeky, arcane, multitasking world of the 
secretary of state. Although Vermonters 
vote for the top arbiter of elections, it’s 
a relatively low-profile job that in other 
states is handled by a gubernatorial ap- 
pointee. The secretary of state oversees 
myriad laws and regulations relating to 
elections, archives, campaign-finance laws, 
open-meeting and public-records laws, 
and dozens of professions, from nurses to 


realtors. With 60 employees and an $8.6 
million budget, the office is usually the first 
stop for new and expanding businesses; 
It's the place to file incorporation papers 
and also to record new trade names. 

Despite the nonpartisan, glitz-free nature 
of the office, it produced at least one gover- 
nor: Jim Douglas. After 12 years as secretary 
of state he served as treasurer before ascend- 
ing to the state’s top job. 

Secretary of State Deb Markowitz, 
a Democrat, has served since 1998; last 
year she announced her own intention 
to run for higher office. She finished 
third in the five-way gubernatorial pri- 
mary last month. In recognition of her 
role as Vermont's overseer of elections, 
Markowitz has said she is not endorsing 
any candidate in the race. 

Liberty Union candidate Leslie 
Marmorale is also in the mix. 

You could argue that Condos, 59, has 
experience on his side. He’s served on the 
South Burlington City Council and four 
terms in the Vermont Senate. As chair of 
arguably the wonkiest committee in the 
chamber — Senate Government Operations 
— Condos oversaw many of the laws ger- 
mane to the secretary of state’s office. For 
the past two years, his day job has been 
managing government and community 
relations for Vermont Gas Systems. He’s 
worked at the statewide utility for 12 years. 

"A vast majority of the issues that came 
before the government operations commit- 
tee pertain to the role of secretary of state,” 
said Condos. His private-sector work for 
a regulated utility, he adds, gives him the 
necessary insight into how the office could 


better serve the professionals it oversees. 

Gibbs, 34, ayounger and more exuberant 
candidate, has an eight-year track record in 
public service. Gibbs distinguished himself 
as a top aide to Gov. Douglas, serving as his 
spokesman and in the ceremonial post of 
secretary of civil and military affairs. From 
there, Gibbs was appointed commissioner 
of the Department of Forests, Parks and 
Recreation, with a $20 million budget 
and a staff of more than 100 — twice that 
in the summer. 


During his 18-month tenure, Gibbs 
successfully increased park attendance 
through creative marketing, contests and 
social networking. 

“I think a key question in this campaign 
is which of us has the energy and expertise 
to make the office much more innovative, 
more efficient and more valuable,” said 
Gibbs. “At Forests and Parks, we helped 
Vermont fight back against the recession 
and began focusing on areas to reduce the 
department's reliance on taxpayers, and 
I’m very proud of the work we were able to 
do. That is a demonstration of the kind of 
leadership I’m capable of providing.” 

Transparency Tools 

In keeping with their transparency prom- 
ises, both candidates plan to enlist outside 
help to make the inner workings of Vermont 
government more accessible to the public. 

Gibbs was first to come up with the 
idea of creating an outside commission to 
review the 200-plus privacy exemptions 
embedded in state law. These exemptions 
keep secret certain information, such as 
Social Security numbers, but material 
gathered as a part of an “ongoing investiga- 
tion” can also be kept from public view. 

Condos agrees with Gibbs about the 
commission, adding Vermont should 
study how other states balance private 
and public information. 

‘T think we need to look at the 200-plus 
exemptions and bring them into one place in 
statute so that it’s clear to the public just what 
is being withheld and why" said Condos. 

His view is that the secretary of state’s 
office should have more regulatory au- 


thority to enforce laws governing open 
meetings and public records. To that end. 
Condos wants to add an “ombudsman" 
to the staff who would be able to issue 
binding opinions. Any such change would 
require legislative action. 

More authority isn’t the answer, Gibbs 
reasons. He thinks the office needs to 
work more closely with municipalities to 
encourage better behavior. 

“I would certainly encourage municipal 
partners to do the right thing," said Gibbs. 


WE'RE GOING TO KEEP GETTING WHAT 
WE'VE ALWAYS BEEN GETTING. 

REPUBLICAN JASON GIBBS 



“I don't think it’s an issue of just throwing 
more authority into the statutes.” 


Professional Regulation 

During the primary, state Auditor Tom 
Salmon questioned whether Markowitz 
was overcharging for “office costs” to the 
various professions regulated by her office. 

Markowitz defended the practice, 
saying other departments of state govern- 
ment do the equivalent to cover phones, 
office equipment and office space. 

Condos and Gibbs both believe the 
practice is appropriate, but agree it’s time 
to take a closer look. 

“There is a certain amount of administra- 
tive cost to be charged to all of the licensed 
professionals overseen by the Office of 
Professional Regulation,” said Condos.” I 
would welcome an audit to see how we’re 
doing it and if we need to make any changes.” 

Both candidates want to find ways to 
more expeditiously adjudicate cases before 
the OPR. On average, cases take 200 days to 
resolve, noted Gibbs. “That 200 days is too 
long for not only the professional whose 
license hangs in the balance but also for 
the consumer who has not been properly 
served by being asked to wait that long.” 

So Sue Me 

The competitors are on the same side of 
the courtroom on an issue of particular 
interest to the media; awarding attorney 
fees to plaintiffs who have been unfairly 
stonewalled by state agencies. 

Vermont judges have the power to 
punish state agencies for withholding 
public information unnecessarily, but they 
rarely, if ever, use it. 

SECRETARY OF STATE »P.1B 
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JANE NEWTON 

Activist Grandmother 
Jane Newton Beats the 
Antiwar Drum 
BY ANDY BROMAGE 


E very Friday on our staff blog, Blurt, Seven Days profiles a "fringe” candidate 
seeking statewide office. Vermont has a strong tradition of putting indepen- 
dent and third-party candidates — and their radical ideas — on the ballot. 
The reality is, these candidates seldom win more than 4 or 5 percent of the vote 
and remain on the fringes of our state’s political system. The Q&A below is ex- 
cerpted from last week’s interview with Socialist Party candidate for U.S. House of 
Representatives Jane Newton of South Londonderry. Read the uncut interview on 
Blurt at sevendaysvt.com. 



Candidate: Jane Newton 
Office sought: U.S. Representative 

Age: 79 

Hometown: South Londonderry 

Education: BS and RN from Columbia 
University Presbyterian Hospital 
School of Nursing, 1971 

Occupation: Retired registered nurse 

Family: Newton grew up in 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y., the daughti 
of a watchmaker. She has five 
children and 10 grandchildren. 

How she rolls: Newton has 
been arrested four times 
for protesting against the 
Vermont Yankee nuclear 
plant — three of which were 
at Entergy company headquar- 
ters in Brattleboro. On one occa- 
sion, activists wrapped the building 
in yellow crime-scene tape. More 
recently, Newton drove the getaway 
car for the Raging Grannies, a group of 
elderly activists from Massachusetts, 
during an August protest at the reactor. 

Platform: Newton is running on the 
Vermont Liberty Union Party platform, 
which asserts Vermont should: (1) 
socialize all doctors and hospitals; (2) 
guarantee Vermont workers one hour 
of paid leave for every 12 worked, or the 
equivalent of four weeks annually, plus 
10 paid holidays for "stress relief, mental 
health, and social group reinforcement;” 
(3) disband the Vermont National Guard 
and raise a taxpayer-funded militia; (4) 
create a Vermont Food and Drug Agency 
to protect against "big pharma shams.” 

SEVEN DAYS: You do ''counter- 
military recruiting' in eight 
Vermont high schools. What does 
that involve? 

JANE NEWTON: We have a table 
outside the cafeterias with informa- 
tion that military recruiters don't talk 
about, or just exposing some of the 
exaggerations that lure kids into the 


the stop-loss program. And 
the G.l. bill isn't the same as the old G.l. 
bill, which put my husband all the way 
through college. Something like 30 
percent of the people who are part of 
the program don't get anything at all. 
And we bring some peace buttons. Kids 
like buttons. 

SD: You've told me you're worried 
for future generations. What 
specifically worries you? 

JN: The United States is rapidly 
becoming a sort of fascist govern- 
ment. But were also an empire with 
1000 or more military bases around 
the world. The trillions of dollars that 
go into the military leaves nothing for 
schools, for health care. Our kids and 
our grandkids will probably never get 
to college because they can’t afford it. 
SD: What do your grandkids think 
about having a socialist granny? 
JN: They think it's great. They're not 
embarrassed by it. They're proud of 
it. They come and tell everybody I 
got arrested. © 
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FRENCH CONNECTION 
FASHION SHOW 

Thursday, Sept 30 • 7 pm 

ALL 

TRUNK SHOW 

Sept 30-Oct 2 

Limited edition fall pieces 

GOOD! 

20% OFF all current French Connection 
Gifts with purchase while supplies last 

BURLINGTON 

176 Main Street 


LADY JANE 

Mon-Sat 10-8, Sun 11-6 

40 CHURCH STREET BURLINGTON 
802 8,62/5051 
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NEW PROJECT FUNDS AVAILABLE 

The Vermont Developmental Disabilities Council Invites applications for Its 
Fall Grant Competition for projects to Improve the lives of Vermonters with 
developmental disabilities In three categories: 


ft 


DEADLINE: November 12, 2010. For more information & applications 
go to www.ddc.vermont.gov, email vtddoftahs.state.vt.us or call toll 
free in Vermont at 888-317-2006. 


LOOKING FOR A 

GREAT REPAIR SHOP? 



Meet the 
Governor 

before they’re 
the Governor. 

Join us at the AARP Vermont 
Governors Candidate Forum. 

Republican, Brian Dubie and 
Democrat, Peter Shumlin will face 
off in their first televised debate. 

free & open to the public 

Sunday, September 26, 2010, 6:30 p.m. 
Doors open at 5:30 p.m. 

To be broadcast live on 
Vermont Public Television 


Call toll-free 1-877-926-8300 
to register in advance. 


-AARP 
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Secretary of State « me 


Several years ago the Vermont Press 
Association, the Vermont chapter of 
the American Civil Liberties Union and 
Common Cause tried unsuccessfully to 
change state law so judges would have to 
punish state information withholders. 

The measure never gained traction 
in the Senate and was opposed by the 
Douglas administration. 

“I was iffy on it at the time, but I’ve 
come around on it,” said Condos. “At the 
time, I considered itan unfunded mandate 
and believed that if a judge felt an agency 
was being egregious, then they would 
impose legal fees. But that has happened 
very, very seldom.” 

Condos said that, while the more ex- 
pensive public-records cases often involve 
special-interest groups and the media, 
average citizens are impacted by the pros- 
pect of paying exorbitant legal fees to take 

"The average citizen would have to hire 
an attorney and might not be willing to do 
that, and might be intimidated if they stand 
the chance of not recouping those legal 
costs,” said Condos. “I think if we can do 
everything from the perspective of the aver- 
age citizen, the rest can take care of itself." 

Gibbs wouldn’t say whether he and 
Douglas clashed on this issue, but as a can- 
didate for secretary of state, he supports 
the statutory change. 

It would send a message to state agen- 
cies, Gibbs said. "If they feel there is a fi- 
nancial risk to their department or agency 
if they falsely withhold information, then 
they will err more often than not on the 
side of transparency.” 

Vote “Yes” or “No”? 

On a basic level, Vermont’s secretary of 
state is responsible for making sure elec- 
tions run fairly and smoothly— something 
we all take for granted. On the loftier side, 
he or she is the keeper of the state's democ- 
racy, weighing in on the laws that regulate 
how we recruit and elect our leaders. 

Despite his youth and entrepreneurial 
spirit, Gibbs is a traditionalist when it 
comes to election law. He opposes same- 
day voter registration, a national popular 
vote for president, instant-runoff voting 
and a current proposal to amend Vermont's 
constitution to allow 17-year-olds to vote 
in primaries so long as they turn 18 before 


Election Day. He also opposed moving 
Vermont's primary date to August, rather 
than keeping it in September. 

"In each of these instances, my views 
have been shaped by an important constitu- 
ency — town clerks," said Gibbs, reflecting a 
conservative view of the people who admin- 
ister democracy in Vermont's small towns. 

Condos disagrees and contends not 
all clerks oppose these changes. "We 
shouldn't just close our eyes to these 
issues, but have a conversation about 
them," he said. "My goal, overall, would 
be to make it easier to vote and harder to 
cheat. I want a system that is accessible 
but maintains its integrity." 


THE REST CAN TAKE 
CAREDFITSELF. 

DEMOCRAT JIM CONDOS 


Campaign Fi nance 

Both Gibbs and Condos agree that cam- 
paign-finance information should be more 
user friendly, detailed and timely. 

"I would like to seeus develop a system, 
over time, that is like the federal system, 
where candidates fill out the information 
online and hit 'send,' and then it becomes 
available for everyone to see," said Condos. 
"This would not only improve how quickly 
the public can see the information, but it 
would all be in a standard format” 

Condos said he isn’t sure how much 
such a system would cost. 

Gibbs was first to call on each candidate 
to provide more up-to-date summaries on 
their own campaign websites so interested 
citizens could track their donations and 
expenditures in between filing deadlines. 
He dismisses the notion that it will cost 
millions of dollars to be more transparent. 
It just takes a different mindset 

"If we keep doing what we’ve always 
been doing in government, we’re going to 
keep getting what we’ve always been get- 
ting," said Gibbs.® 
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Shumlin vs. Dubie is the main event this election season, 
but there are several statewide offices up for grabs. 
Seven Days and Channel 17 team up to focus on two of 
them in one action-packed night of debating. 

How important is government transparency? 

Should Vermont allow same-day voter registration? 
How can we be sure our tax dollars are spent well? 


Can’t make it downtown for a ring-side seat? 

Tune in to Channel 17 to watch this knock-down, gloves-off 
debate, or join us for blow-by-blow coverage on the Seven Days 
live blog at sevendaysvt.com. This event is part of Channel 17s 
complete election coverage series. 
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Vermont Artists Give a Barn 
a Boost in Painting Marathon 



hen artist chip evans 
knocked on the door 
of the Farmhouse Inn 
at Robinson Farm in 
Woodstock last year to ask for permis- 
sion to paint the massive barn there, he 
got a bewildered response from owner 
barry milstone. “Could you paint the 
barn?” Evans recalls Milstone asking. 

The two men had very different ideas 
of what that meant: Evans imagined a 
canvas and some oils, brushing at an 


easel en plein air. Milstone, who had 
long dreamed of fixing up the nearly 
100-year-old structure, was thinking 
ladders and gallons of red paint. 

Turns out both men are getting what 
they wanted. 

Last week, as part of a project Evans 
initiated called Artists for Bams, he and 
16 artists from around New England set 
up their easels on the Milstones' property 
and got to work painting the barn. That 
is, pictures of the bam. Over the next 


three days the artists finished a total of 
34 works, meant for an exhibit in Evans’ 
GALLERY ON THE GREEN in Woodstock. The 
paintings will be auctioned off in early 
October. Half the profits will go to the 
Milstones to help them give their his- 
toric barn a new coat of stain. 

“It’s like the old days," Evans says, 
referring to community barn raisings of 
yesteryear. “Bring nails, bring boards; 
we're going to put a barn up.” 

Nowadays, too many barns are coming 
down. According to SaveVermontBams. 
org, a Vermont bam collapses every four 
days on average. On Friday morning, 
the Milstones’ five-story behemoth is 
still standing tall and casting an enor- 
mous shadow on painter Marieluise 
Hutchinson, who is sitting at her easel, 
bundled up against the wind. 

“I'm not loving being out here freez- 
ing,” she says. “I already had a spider 
climb down my neck.” 

The 63-year-old contemporary folk 
artist usually paints her New England 


farmscapes indoors and at home, she 
says, with the cat purring nearby and 
classical music on the stereo. She splits 
her time between Cape Cod and Maine, 
where she lives in a restored bam. Farm 
buildings show up all over her nostalgic 
paintings, dusted with snow, their roofs 
gently bowing. She’s happy to be a part of 
any effort to keep them from collapsing. 

Like all the participating artists, 
Hutchinson shows her work at Gallery 
on the Green. Evans would like to rep- 
licate the fundraising project all over 
the state and, eventually, throughout 
the country. As an artist, he’s always felt 
drawn to barns; he loves them for their 
connection to our agricultural heritage, 
their clean lines and, most of all, he says, 
their color. 

“Practically speaking, when you have 
a whole big landscape of green, you need 
a red barn to invite somebody into the 
painting,” Evans suggests. 

The bam at the old Robinson Farm 
is certainly inviting. It's what sold the 



National Glassmakers Blow Through the Bern Gallery 


wo women chat while they dip 
and swirl their molten glass 
in side-by-side torch flames, 
as if it’s no big deal. They’re 
behind a thick window in a workstation 
at Burlington's bern gallery, so you can't 
make out what they’re saying. Sharing 
trade secrets, per- 
haps? That’s got to 
be what some of the 
dozen or so observers 
at the glass gallery's fifth annual Pipe 
Classic are hoping. 

The mostly male viewers are pressed 
up against the glass, wearing sunglasses 
so they can look directly into the flames. 
These artists — who go by the names 
Hacky Sacky and Christina Cody — are 
superstars in the world of glass pipe 
making. Some guys are filming the action 
on their iPhones. One dreadlocked on- 
looker tells his friend he wished he had 
brought a notebook. 

Some of these observers are on their 
third consecutive day at the gallery. They 


CRAFT 



want to catch all 12 master glassblowers, 
who came from around the country ear- 
lier in the week to compete. The artists' 
mission? To create a functioning glass 
pipe from scratch in 12 hours, in front of 
a live audience full of judges. 

And these aren't your typical pipes. 
Hacky Sacky, who hails from California, 
makes hers into shapes that resemble 
pastel kitten paws, Popsicles, or a plate of 
bacon and eggs. Kristian Merwin of Salt 
Lake City creates work with a mythical. 
Middle Earth aesthetic. D-Wreck, from 
California, is known for sandblasting 
photos onto portions of his intricate 

Before the second set on Wednesday 
afternoon, a young woman in oversized 
shades, a short black dress and pre- 
carious cage heels waits outside for her 
photo shoot. She's psyching herself up 
to lose the dress and pose (topless) for 
D-Wreck’s latest pipe photo. The glass 
artist favors stencils featuring nude 


“It’s a tribute to [his] bad-assery,” 
suggests hunter brown, art director at 
the Bern. 

The competition was bom in the 
garage of glassblowers and gallery 
owners Mikeala Boman and Tito — who, 
like many other glass artists, prefers 
to use a single name. They had been 
operating a pipe business from their 
Burlington home, working long hours 
with other glass artists to supply shops 
around the Northeast. To entertain 
themselves, they started challenging 
each other. Who could make the fastest 
spoon? The sweetest pipe? 

They spent five years selling their 
pipes on the road, driving thousands of 
miles each week. “It was a nightmare," 
says Tito, but it helped the couple 
make connections with artists around 
the country. When they finally settled 
down, opened the Bern Gallery and 
spent a year getting it established, Tito 
and Boman decided to make the chal- 
lenge official: They flew in four or five 


glass blowers from around the country 
and held the very first Pipe Classic, in 
2006. Tito says it was an expensive risk, 
but worth the effort. “We needed some 
big names in the gallery so people would 
take it seriously,” he says. Boman adds 
that the competition “would shed light 
on a group of artists who are completely 
neglected in the art scene.” 

Now in its fifth year, the Pipe Classic 
has become the premiere showdown of 
its kind in the country. This year Tioga, 
Pa. -based Glass Torch Technologies do- 
nated $10,000 worth of prizes — brand- 
new torches — for the winning artists. 

Back at the gallery, at a work station 
closest to the door, a crowd is building. 
The observers want to see Nate Dizzle, 
a Seattle-based pipe maker known for 
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Milstones on the property when they 
relocated from northern California 
about four years ago. As they stepped 
into the giant structure, their imagina- 
tions went wild with possibilities. The 
top floor, with its cathedral ceilings, 
would make a great space for weddings, 
Milstone says. The fourth floor could be 
an event hall. The lower levels, which 
currently house chickens and a stall for 
the Milstones’ horse, he envisions as 
future artists’ studios. 

Right now, though, the primary con- 
cern is to avoid further damage to the 

“We’re just making sure it doesn’t fall 
down on our watch,” says Tory milstone, 
Barry’s wife. 

Builtin 1915, the high-drive bank barn 
is in relatively good shape, thanks in part 
to its post-and-beam construction and 
sturdy slate roof. But the Milstones say 
it’s at a critical turning point. The second 
floor, which once served as winter hous- 
ing for the 40 cows that made up the 
Robinson family's dairy operation, is 
rotting away. A jack is holding up some 
of the vertical posts, and powderpost 
beetles are chewing away at the rest. 

If they do nothing now, Barry 
Milstone says, the barn will begin a 
steep decline toward collapse over the 


next five years. 

Still, it makes a striking subject for the 
artists out there on Friday. Hutchinson 
may be a little chilly, but she’s captured 
something melancholic and beautiful on 
her canvas. She’s focusing solely on the 
upper portion of the building — the slate 
roof that’s held it together for nearly a 
century and the mangled weather vane 
on top, which, Hutchinson points out, is 
missing one of its arms. 

Maybe it’s those very signs of decline 
that make old barns so attractive to 

Perhaps, but Evans and his crew of 
volunteer artists don’t want to lose the 
barns altogether. “All spiffed up, is it 
going to be as pretty?" Evans asks rhe- 
torically. “Well, maybe not, in an artistic 
sense. But, hey, if it’s going to be gone in 
eight years...” © 


U Green in Woodstock. Through October 

Woodstock Inn & Resort on October 2, 5-8 
p.m. Info, 457-4956. WWW. 


his Swiss Perc bubblers. He creates 
what looks like a giant glass lollipop 
with Swiss-cheese-like holes. Smoking 
on it creates a particularly impressive, 
bubbly percolation. 

Aguy who asks to be called Auto Brin 
says he came from Quebec to see Dizzle 
do his thing. Brin just started making 
his own pipes about a year ago and is 
psyched to see the artists in action. 
Glassblowingis an expensive and some- 
times frustrating art, he concedes, but 
he loves it. 

“Can you imagine your canvas crack- 
ing apart in the middle of a painting?" 

Behind him, observer Herb Hanson, 
who’s here with his buddy, a University 
of Vermont freshman, flips excitedly 
through his program to the page on 
Dave Colton. The Massachusetts artist 
has been making pipes for the last 15 
years or so, but has never before com- 
peted at the Bern. His pipes are abstract 
and brightly colored. Something about 
them looks musical, as if within them 
you could pick out the curves of a saxo- 
phone or the swirl of a treble cleft. 

Hanson is dying to get Colton’s 
autograph. 



“It's a special scene, the whole glass 
thing,” says Hanson. “It’s still small 
enough that you can meet all these mini 
celebrities.” 

And with that, he scoots off to track 
them down. © 
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The Tom Golden Collection 


OPENS TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 21 





W Evening lecture with 
the artist Christo 

SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 26, 4:00 PM 
Reception in the Marble Court to follow. 


Jeanne-Claude and Christo. Pholo: Wolfgang Volz For tickets, please Call 656-0750. 


The exhibition Christo and Jeanne-Claude: The Tom Golden Collection was organized by the Sonoma 
County Museum, Santa Rosa, California, from their collection. The exhibition tour is being organized 
by Landau Traveling Exhibitions, Los Angeles, California. At the Fleming Museum, this exhibition and 
talk have been generously underwritten in part by David Beitzel '80 and Darren Walker. Support for 
this exhibition has also been generously provided by the Kalkin Family Exhibitions Endowment Fund. 
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\ I ■ vc Local Film Series Promise 
Old-School Cinephile Community 

BY MARGOT HARRISON 


I f you were around in the 1960s 
to ’80s, you remember the joys 
of repertory cinema. Back then, 
every college had a classic film 
series, and even Burlington’s downtown 
Nickelodeon (now MERRILL'S ROXY cinemas) 
reserved a screen for old favorites along- 
side new releases. 

Technology killed repertory cinema, 
or so the conventional wisdom goes. 
Why wait (or Harold and Maude to come 
to campus when you can download it in 
two minutes? 

But at Dartmouth College’s HOPKINS 
center, repertory film is still going 
strong. In Montpelier, SAVOY theater 
owner TERRENCE YOUK plans to start a 
basement Cine Club. (Watch this space 
for more info.) 

And two new film series in the 
Champlain Valley are banking on the 
public’s interest in seeing old movies the 
old-fashioned way — with an audience 
of other people who love Bogey and 
Bacall, Capra and Kurosawa. 

At the University of Vermont, the 
UVM FILM SERIES, open to the public, will 
bring four movies to the Fleming museum 
on Thursday nights this season. The 
theme is “international noir,” and the 
series kicks off September 30 with a 
Soiree Noir in the museum’s Marble 
Court. Attendees who come dressed as 
their favorite noir hero, heroine or bad 
guy can win prizes — so get out those 
fedoras. 

The series is a collaborative effort of 
the Fleming, the UVM LANE series and the 
university’s film and television stud- 
ies program. Program director HILARY 
neroni will use prescreening lectures to 
introduce the audience to classics such 
as Fritz Lang’s The Big Heat and Akira 
Kurosawa’s Stray Dog. 

A second new film series, the access 
cinema CLUB, has an unlikely venue: 
the auditorium of Champlain Valley 
Union High School. Cohost KENNETH 
PECK has plenty of cred: He founded 
the Burlington College film studies 
program and hosted the Roxy’s now- 
defunct Key Sunday Cinema Club. Peck 
has teamed up with teacher-filmmaker 
GARY LAMBERT to present eight older 
films to the public this year. 

Their selection is eclectic, ranging 
from discussion-worthy flicks of the 
1980s (Do the Right Thing, Tron ) to the 
standard classic repertoire ( Sullivan’s 
Travels, Children of Paradise ). Peck 



says the CVU facility is actually “pretty 
state of the art, having had a facelift 
and AV upgrade last year.” Expect sur- 
round sound and high-quality digital 
projection. 

Finally, the Manhattan Short Film 
Festival lasts for only one week a year, 
but cinephiles will want to catch it at 
the Roxy, where it runs from September 
24 to 30. It’s a showcase of 10 films from 
around the world, each 15 minutes or 
less, and you — along with audiences 
from Nepal to Australia — get to vote on 
the winner. Some selections are light; 
others take on big topics such as war, 
including Croatian director Dalibor 
Matanic’s “The Party” (pictured). © 


i ne UVM Film Series starts on 


eight. To register, call 482-7194 or email 









How to Dress Like a Hippie 


^ rmani? Wow! My fashion 

■ 1 knowledge is primitive, but that 

ilUA sounds like a great job, particu- 
K larly right out of the chute.” 

I was conversing with a customer sitdng 
beside me in the shotgun seat. Vanessa was 
a cute wisp of a girl with olive skin, big dark 
eyes and long black hair. She was wearing 
a silvery pullover, black leggings and black 
work boots. Frankly, to me she looked about 
16,butasshe had recently graduated from the 
University of Pennsylvania and was working 
for Armani while living with her boyfriend 
and her brother in midtown Manhattan ... 
well, apparently she wasn’t 16. 

“Omigod — and I’mso to tally fortunate!” 
she said. "A lot of my classmates haven’t 
found jobsyet. Or else they’re, like, waiting 
tables or just living with their parents. It 
sounds like a glamorous job, but I’m, like, 
one step above the interns. But I am on 
the team organizing marketing events and 
publicity shoots. And I am getting paid, so 

“So, Vanessa,” I said, getting down to 
the business at hand, "do ya got better in- 
formation on the destination? You were a 
little unclear on the phone.” 

’Yes, I do!" she replied with the pride 
of a schoolgirl who's done her homework. 
“My friend sent a Google Map link with the 
invite.” She paused to fish a piece of paper 
out of her small backpack. "OK, here it is. 
He lives on Mile Point Road in Vergennes.” 

"Yeah, that’s the thing. You mentioned Mile 
Point Road on the phone, and I know where 
that is. But we need the house number." 

“Oh, bloody hell — I didn’t get that. 
Can’t we just go down his street and find 
the place?” 

“Well, that might be sketchy if you 
haven’t been there before. It's called *Mile 
Point’ for a reason. There must be a couple 
dozen homes on the road.” 

“Let me see if I can pull up the email 


again on my Blackberry.” Vanessa clicked 
and prodded the device, but to no avail. 
“Darn this thing," she said. "I can’t seem to 
get service. If I could only call my brother, 
he could look il 


“All right - 


me imagine the rustle of the leaves — green, 
gold and red in the run-up to the autumnal 
equinox — beneath my palm. 

“How’d you end up at the U of P?” I 
said, restarting the dialogue. “I think I cc 


here,” I said. “My cellphone is archaic, s 
you can’t get online, but you can call your 
brother.” I lifted the phone out of its jury- 
rigged dashboard cradle and passed it over 


her email account. It 


making progress detecta little of the Brit in your accent." 




1 the 


most modern technol- 
ogy in die hands of the 
most tech-sawy people 
can’t always solve the 
problem at hand. 

“Look, Vanessa," 

I said, "don’t sweat it. 

We can go with your 
plan. We’ll head down 
the road and look for 
a house with a bunch 
of out-of-state plates. 

You did say a number 
of people are driving up 
from all over the place.” 

"Thanks so much, 
sir,” she said sweetly. 

I appreciated the 
tone, but it is a bittersweet time in a man's 
life when he becomes a “sir” to the pretty 
young things of the world. 

We were tooling down Route 7 in 
Charlotte, through the sweeping, curved 
in with the drop-dead-gorgeous 


HE BECOMES A 


PRETTY YOUNG 
THINGS OF 
THE WORLD. 


“Good ear,” she said, chuckling. "I grew 
up in Manchester. My mum is as prim and 
proper an Englishwoman as you can find. 
She did marry dad, though, who is Persian.” 

"Interesting," I said. "And by Persian, 
this means he was from Iran?” 

“Yes, that’s right. But what with the 
political turmoil these 
days, Persian is the pre- 
ferred term. Anyway, 
I always wanted to 
come to the States, so 
I followed my older 
brother when he made 
the big move. I do love 
it here. New York City 

“Well, good for 
you," I said. "Hey, 
so what’s the party 
about? A birthday or 

“Ftinny you ask. It’s 
some sort of hippie 
party. The guy who’s 
hosting it told me it's 
a ’bean,’ if that makes 
any sense to you.” 

“A bean party. That’s weird ... Oh, wait a 
second. I think he’s talking about a ‘be-in’." 
“What on Earth is abe-in?” 

“Oh, it’s one of those ’60s things. The 


ook placi 


., let’s 


maybe. Before I was old ei 


, ’ 67 , 


imposed of the shoreline, the lake itself volved, anyway. A 


and a few small islands. Across the glis 
ing water, the Adirondacks were vibrantly 
alive in the noonday sun, tempting me to 
reach out and brush the treetops, making 


gather together, maybe in a park, to just, 
well — be ." 

I glanced over, and Vanessa was staring 
at me like I was speaking Neptunese. I said, 


“Hey, what can I tell you? You really had to 

"Anyway" she said, “we’re all supposed 
to dress up like the hippies. I was checking 
Facebook, and it seems a lot of my friends 
are taking it super-seriously. But I haven’t 
done anything! I checked some websites 
with vintage clothes from the ’70s, but I 
am, like, clueless! And I’m in the fashion 
world, too. I’m such a loser.” 

“The ’70s?” I said. “Vanessa, that's 
the disco era. You ain’t even in the right 
decade, girl!” 

We both laughed, and she said, “See 
what I mean? I have, like, no idea!” 

We made it to the Mile Point Road, and, 
just as I expected, we couldn’t find the 
party house. Luckily, some locals hanging 
out on their porch had watched us futilely 
driving around their neighborhood and 
came out to the road to offer assistance. 
They knew Vanessa’s friend and directed 
us to the house. 

As we pulled into the driveway, I said, 
“The party's tonight, right? I’ll tell you 
what. Get a ride into Vergennes with one 
of your friends. There’s a nice secondhand 
shop right on the main street. See if you can 
find, like, a long skirt, a peasant blouse, a 
nice wide ribbon for a headband, or maybe 
a floppy hat, and a couple of bead neck- 
laces. Oh, yeah — also some jangly silver 
bracelets would be a good touch. You’ll be 
the hippiest hippie chick at the be-in.” 

Vanessa said, “Oh, thanks so much.” 
And as she got out her money, she looked 
up and added, "I just might do that, sir," £ 
her bright smile so charming I didn't even g 
mind the “sir.” © 
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Mr. Clean Conscience 



M ost of us don’t think about 
what's in our household 
cleaning products. Reed 
Doyle does. As the director 
of global strategic sourcing at Seventh 
Generation, Doyle is the guy who puts the 
palm-kemel oil in your laundry detergent, 
the juniper in your toilet bowl cleaner and 
the wood pulp in your maxipads. And he 
does it sustainably and with an eye on cost 

Before coming to Seventh Generation 
in 2005, 37-year-old Doyle spent six 
and a half years working in Germany 
for renowned green chemist Michael 
Braungart, helping business titans such 
as Unilever, Nike, and Johnson & Johnson 
design waste out of their products and 
processes. He worked with Braungart 
and William McDonough on their book 
Cradle to Cradle: Remaking the Way We 
Make Things, a manifesto calling for 
the transformation of human industry 
through ecologically sound design. 

Doyle sat down to talk with Seven Days 
about the ingredientsof Seventh Generation 
products, corporate stewardship and why 
people love lavender in laundry. 

SEVEN DAYS: How did you get into 
what you do? 

REED DOYLE: During college I got 
really interested in the whole idea of in- 
dustrial ecology, which is basically about 
how can we create industry to mimic 
nature, because nature knows no waste. 
And that whole idea really fascinated 
me — how can we create a system that 
is abundant and wasteful and all these 
things, but all of the things actually 
produced in the system are nutrients 
for another system? Like, if you design 
a laundry detergent, how do you design 
it so that, when it returns back to the 
environment, it's benign to that environ- 
ment — or, in the best-case scenario, it’s 
actually a nutrient? 

SD: Explain your job at Seventh 
Generation. 

RD: I’m the director of global strategic 
sourcing which entails sourcing, procuring 
and buying sustainable mineral- and plant- 
derived raw materials. I’m responsible for 
negotiating contracts with raw-materials 
suppliers, buying those raw materials, 
making sure they get delivered on time and 
in a cost-effective manner. That’s the com- 
mercial side of it 

Then there's the whole sustainability 
side of it — what’s the processing behind it; 
what’s the source; where is it coming from; 
what sorts of risks are associated with this 


raw material? — both from a human health 
and environmental standpoint. 

And then I work hand in hand with 
R&D to find more materials, or even to 
better understand what’s inside the raw 
materials we already have. 

SD: I'd imagine that, with raw 
materials, the less the average 
company knows about the 
provenance, the better. It's like 
knowing how sausage is made. 

RD: For us, the question is, how do we 
actually dig deeper into our supply chain 
and understand completely the source of 
the raw materials? Are tiiere small farmers 
involved? How can we best support diem? 

One good example is [that] the major- 
ity of the surfactants that we use — surface 
activation agents or detergents — come 
from palm-kernel oil, which is usually 
associated with a lot of bad environmen- 
tal issues. It comes out of Malaysia and 
Indonesia, predominantly, and there’s a 
lot of primary forest destruction going 
on. So, one of the things we've been doing 
to better understand the deep ecology of 
our products is [to] ask if there’s a way 
we can positively influence or mitigate 
all this destruction. 

We joined this thing called the 
Roundtable on Sustainable Palm Oil, 
which develops the principles and criteria 


REED DOYLE. SEVENTH GENERATION 

for what defines “sustainable palm oil.” 
One of the principles is, you can't destroy 
any primary forest. The reason is, Malaysia 
is now the second-largest emitter of CO,, 
and there's no industry there. This is all a 
result of forest destruction. 

SD:I assume you source fragrances, 
as well? 

RD: Yeah. With fragrances, one of the 
challenges we have as a company is, the 
majority of our stuff is plant derived. 
That means essential oils, which are 
expensive and come from all over the 
world. If you’re using patchouli, which 
comes from Southeast Asia, there are 
tsunamis; there are droughts. When 
you’re sourcing plant-derived things, 
you’re depending on nature. And it's 
hard to depend on nature, since it’s such 
a dynamic system. 

SD: Who is deciding, for example, 
that you're going to have "blue 
eucalyptus and lavender"-scented 
laundry detergent? 

RD: We work with the largest fragrance 
and flavor companies in the world, and 
there is a plethora of consumer research 
that says, for example, people love lav- 
ender in laundry. We data mine what's 
the best-selling scent. What sells best 
in Grocery [sections], what sells best 


in Naturals. We’re now in Walmart and 
Target, and we want to have more of a 
broad appeal. But we still want to be au- 
thentic and real. 

SD: What about products with vague 
fragrance names such as "blue 
ocean"? I can't tell you what that 
smells like. Well, I guess I could — it 
would be salty. 

RD: Consumer research shows people 
want to be transported to another place, 
especially when they’re cleaning. If you 
hate doing laundry, you wanted to be 
transported somewhere out of your mun- 
dane life, because you sit behind these 
four walls and are made to do laundry 
every day. 

SD: Like, using something called 
"Tahitian sun" wood cleaner. I'll feel 
transported to the islands? 

RD: That’s exactly it. They’re bringing 
you somewhere. People have found that 
actually works. © 




T o hear some people tell 
it, the most powerful 
person in Burlington 
City Hall isn’t Mayor 
Bob Kiss or his forceful 
right-hand man Jonathan Leopold. 
It’s a historic preservation special- 
ist named Mary O’Neil who works 
for the Department of Planning 
and Zoning from a basement room 
off Church Street. 


O'Neil’s official job title is associate planner, and 
she’s one of three city employees with that position. 
She holds a master’s degree in historic preservation 
from the University of Vermont and is the city's resi- 
dent expert on local architecture. 

Unofficially, however, O’Neil is the city's preserva- 
tion police, patrolling the construction beat and arrest- 
ing the progress of those who would erase the past. 

Burlington's zoning ordinance, rewritten in 2008, 
gives O'Neil and her counterparts authority to interpret 
whether proposed renovation and construction proj- 
ects are in keeping with Burlington’s old-style charm 
— and to deny permits to those that aren’t. By 
many accounts, O'Neil has used that power 
liberally. 

Homeowners who thought they were doing 
the right thing by replacing drafty old windows 
with double-paned fiberglass ones have been 
rebuffed and told they must install more expensive 
wooden windows. Landlords who wanted to invest 
in dilapidated rental properties by replacing rotted 
wooden clapboard with more durable cement Hardie 
siding have been rejected because the material isn’t 
historically accurate. 

Properties listed on the national and state historic 
registers aren't the only ones bumping up against 
these rules. Under Burlington's zoning ordinance, any 
building eligible to be on those lists is subject to design 
review by O’Neil and her colleagues. Three things can 
make a building eligible: It’s at least 50 years old; a his- 
toric event happened there; or it exemplifies a particu- 
lar architectural style. Using those criteria, 60 percent 
of individual parcels and three-quarters of the Queen 
City’s land area can be designated as “historic.” 

What's more, smaller projects get a different scru- 
tiny than do larger ones. Building jobs costing more 
than $21,000 go directly to two citizen panels, the 


Are Mary O’Neil and her cohorts going too far 
to retain Burlington’s historic charm? a , ..ov 



Design Advisory Board and the Development Review 
Board, for evaluation. But any job with a lower estimate 
is reviewed and acted on “administratively" by O'Neil 
and her colleagues, without going through the boards. 
According to David White, Burlington’s director 
of planning, almost 90 percent of permits are handled 

O’Neil didn’t write the zoning rules — though she 
did have a hand in revising them two years ago — and 
she's not the only city planner reviewing permit appli- 
cations. In fact, most property owners interviewed for 
this story — most of whom did not want to be quoted 
— acknowledged that the city's confusing regulations 
are the real source of their frustration. 

But, since she was hired to the $47,288-a-year 
job in 2004, O’Neil has become the human face of 
Burlington’s building restrictions. 

To her fans, she is a guard dog warding off profit- 
driven developers and slumlords who would spoil the 
city with cookie-cutter subdivisions, vinyl siding and 
building materials that clash with classic architecture. 
“She’s the preservationist Cerberus at the gates of bad 
development,” says alternate Design Advisory Board 
member Amy Johnston, referring to the mythical 
three-headed dog that guards the entrance to Hades. 

To her harshest critics, O’Neil is a zealot bent on 
preserving the past at all costs. They blame her insis- 
tence on historical accuracy for driving up rents and 
giving landlords a disincentive to make badly needed 
investments in their properties. Property owners who 
can’t afford the materials mandated by city hall have 
the choice of breaking the bank or skipping repairs that 
could improve a home’s energy efficiency, these detrac- 

“If they had their way, nothing would change in 
Burlington,” one landlord says of Burlington’s preserva- 
tionist “clique,” to which O’Neil decidedly belongs. “If 
a dog took a shit on the sidewalk, it would stay there." 

O’Neil was uncomfortable being the subject of a 
news article and politely declined to be interviewed 
for this story. In a brief conversation last week, she said 


she feels personally targeted in the heated debate over 
historic-building codes. 

“I have been stinging lately with the amount of atten- 
tion that development review has gotten in Burlington,” 
said O’Neil, who resides in Essex Junction. “I’m not 
willing to take a stick and slap the hornet's nest. It stings 
enough as it is. So I would prefer not to participate.” 

As O'Neil chatted with members of the Design 
Advisory Board at a recent meeting in city hall — hands 
folded in front of her, a warm smile radiating from her 
face — it was hard for an observer to imagine how this 
middle-aged mother of seven provokes so much out- 
rage. But she does. 


IS! 

CERBERUS AT THE GATES 
OF BAD DEVELOPMENT. 


AMY JOHNSTON, 
ALTERNATE MEMBER, 
DESIGN ADVISORY BOARD 


O ne homeowner was so frustrated by O’Neil’s 
oversight of his house renovation that he 
dedicated a bay window to a personal * 
protest of her. Jonathan Maguire plastered his 
window at 13 Lakeview Terrace with O’Neil’s 
printed denials of his design ideas. On them, he high- 
lighted the reasons for rejection that he found particu- 
larly vague, such as “The proposed design would upset 
the rhythm of the structure.” 

“What does that even mean?” Maguire asks now. 
Maguire wanted to add a loft and an “airy and spa- 
cious” living room to the two-unit building, built in 
1902. O'Neil’s reading of zoning regulations imposed so 
many design restrictions on the project, he says, that 
he ended up with no loft and “a little shoebox of an 
addition." 

“It ended up taking me an extra two years to com- 
plete the project because of Mary O’Neil,” Maguire 
says. “If it had gone easy, I would have done another 
two houses by now, and Burlington would look awe- 
some. I would never do a project in Burlington again. 
That’s how bad my experience was." 

Two houses down, Maguire’s neighbor describes 



a similarly frustrating, almost Kafkaesque experi- 
ence dealing with O’Neil and other city officials. Alan 
Newman, the founder and former owner of Magic Hat 
Brewing Company, bought a shabby, 1950s-era house 
at 23 Lakeview Terrace in 2008 with plans to do a gut 
rehab, or demolish it and rebuild from scratch. Because 
the house was deemed historic, Newman soon found 
himself in a quagmire of complicated and sometimes- 
contradictory rules. 

Newman wanted to side his house with cement 
Hardie board, rather than wooden clapboard, for its 
durability and ease of maintenance. He says O’Neil 
nixed the idea because Hardie board wasn't used when 
the house was built. Later, a building inspector came 
to the job site and insisted Newman use Hardie siding 
on the home’s north face because its proximity to the 
neighbor’s house presented a fire hazard. (Cement is a 
better firewall than wood.) 

Next, Newman wanted to build a garage that 
matched his house in period style, color and design, 
with cedar shingles painted in pastel blues and 
greens. He was told the regula- 
ions wouldn’t allow that. 
Additions to historic homes 
:an't resemble them, 
he learned, be- 
cause that might 
lead people to 
confuse original 
structures with new 
ones. So Newman built 
a modern, industrial- 
looking garage with 
rusting metal. Beside 
his classic house, it looks 
a little “silly,” he says. 

While Newman struggled to meet 
the city’s requirements, the Department of Code 
Enforcement — acting separately from Planning and 
Zoning — slapped him with “vacant building" fees of 
$500 every three months while the house was under 
construction. When he didn’t pay, the city placed a lien 
on the property. “I told them, ‘It’s not vacant. It’s under 
construction!”’ Newman says. He notes the lien has still 
not been lifted. 

“I’m a fan of historic. I love the fact that Burlington 
has gone out of its way not to tear down historic and 
build all glass and concrete,” Newman says, looking 
back on his experience. “But they could not have made 
my life more difficult and more expensive. Everything 
was a battle. I ended up building a house to Planning 
and Zoning’s specifications.” 
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A few property owners have fought 
city hall for the right to renovate build- 
ings their way. Since 2004, Burlington 
hnsbeen sued at least nine times in state 

related to historic buildings, according 
to Kimberly Sturtevant, a lawyer for 
the city. The cost to Burlington taxpay- 
ers: $41,654. 

In one such casein2008, Chittenden 
County landlord Bill Bissonette sued 
the city after being denied a permit to 
renovate siding using Hardie board on 
three rental properties on King and 
Archibald streets. 

The King Street properties are listed 
on the National Register of Historic 
Places Inventory, and the Archibald 
Street building was on the city’s historic 
list. All three had wooden architectural 
details that made them significant. 


such as fish-scale shingles and cornice 
returns. Each also had siding that was 
splitting and rotting from decades of 

Lawyers for the city argued that 
Hardie siding was out of character with 
historic King Street, which is dotted with 
brick facades of stately old homes. But the 
judge ruled for Bissonette and pointed 
out that King Street is already awash in 
vinyl and aluminum siding, some of it in- 
stalled without permits or before the city 
toughened its design rules. 

Though he won the case, Bissonette 
says he hardly felt victorious. 

“That cost me $30,000,” says 
Bissonette, whose company, ALPH Realty, 
owns some 230 apartments countywide. 
"I’m a taxpayer. I pay a shitload of taxes 
in the city of Burlington, like, $350,000 
a year. As a taxpayer, this pisses me off, 

a better solution in which a court case 
wouldn’t have to be the last remedy.” 




O ’Neil’s defenders say she gets a 
bad rap — and doesn’t deserve 
it. Amy Johnston, the alternate 
Design Advisory Board member, says 
O’Neil has a “tough and sometimes 
thankless and misunderstood” job. 

“She didn’t make up these rules,” 
says Johnston, who owns Massage 
Envy in Williston. “Most regulations 
are in response to something. This 
was in response to people throwing 
up phony historical additions and 
such. She is really judicious and fair 
about this and not an advocate in the 

Burlington’s design-review stan- 
dards went on the books in 1978, after 
urban renewal flattened several city 
blocks in the 1960s to make way for the 
downtown shopping mall. The pur- 
pose of those standards, according to a 
city brochure on the topic, is “to keep 
Burlington from looking and feeling like 
‘Anywhere, USA.’” 

I’M A FAN 
OF HISTORIC. 

BUTIHEVCDULDNDT 
HAVE MADE MY LIFE 
IDO FIE DIFFICULT 
AND MORE EXPENSIVE 

EVERYTHING 
WAS A BATTLE. 

ALAN NEWMAN, 
HOMEOWNER. 
BURLINGTON 

Aesthetics aside, Burlington Director 
of Planning David White says there's a 
strong economic case for preserving 
things as they were. 

"Property values are stable rela- 
tive to one another because you know 
that something jarring isn’t going 
to happen,” White says. “If all the 
buildings are of consistent scale and 
proportion, you don’t want to stick in 
something that’s really a sore thumb 
because it’s much bigger than every- 

Regarding O'Neil, White defends 


his employee as an “absolute invalu- 
able resource” and argues that neither 
she nor the city’s preservation rules 
are all that strict. Only 3 percent of 
permit applications reviewed in-house 
are denied. White says. That's partly 
because most property owners work 
collaboratively with staff on their 
plans. 

“There’s this perception out there 
that we say no all the time, where the 
reality is, we very rarely say no,” says 
White. 

White says his office is sympathetic 
to cash-strapped homeowners who 
want to fix up their houses and can’t 
afford the higher-quality materials 
mandated by the city. But the zoning 
ordinance is “blind” to ability to pay, 
he says. To address that, White wants 
to establish a fund for renovators on 
tight budgets. 

Peter Potts, chairman of the 
Burlington Planning Commission, 
clarifies that the 2008 zoning rewrite 
did empower the Design Advisory 
Board and Development Review Board 
to consider a homeowner's ability to 
afford historical materials. But, he 
says, the language is so vague that the 
loophole is all but unusable. For sev- 
eral months, the commission has been 
working on amending the ordinance 
in ways that will relax the rules about 
preservation. Potts says a final recom- 
mendation to the city council could 
come by late December. 

“There were some commission- 
ers who had to be persuaded we had a 
problem. Everyone now believes there 
is a problem,” he says. 

considering is separating buildings 
with historic status from those that 
are merely eligible for it. Potts envi- 
sions a two-tiered system in which 
homeowners whose properties are not 
listed on historic registers would have 
greater flexibility to renovate proper- 
ties using less expensive materials. 
That would ease the burden on some 
homeowners, he says, and perhaps 
even take some heat off O’Neil and 
her fellow planners. 

“Mary is just doing her job to the 
best of her knowledge and ability,” 
Potts says. “Her job is to interpret the 
zoning ordinance. If the zoning ordi- 
nance is vague, staff end up having to 
fill in the blanks on their own. That 
can be governed by their individual 
experience and perspective. If we 
don’t like how she’s doing it, it’s up to 
the commission to fix it.” 

For some owners with "historic” 
properties in limbo, that fix can’t come 
too soon.® 
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Home for the Range? 

So many guns in Vermont, so few safe places to shoot them 



Reiss, a former professor at St. Michael’s 
College, highlight the seriousness of the 

On this weekday afternoon, I poke 
my head into the Laberges’ milking 
parlor, just outside the range on Lime 
Kiln Road, and ask for permission to 
enter. I'm greeted by Mark Laberge, 
52, a genial dairyman whose family 
has owned the 187-acre farm on the 
Charlotte-Shelburne border since 1943. 
Charlotte, often associated with luxury 
homes and spectacular views, seems an 
unlikely locale for a gravel quarry that 
doubles as a shooting 
gallery. 

There’s another way 
in which the Laberge 


in recent years and doesn’t want to stir 
up more trouble. Nevertheless, he grants 
me permission to enter his property, 
meet his guests and do some shooting 

I follow a rutted dirt road through 
the cow pasture, past an old motorboat, 
some rusty farm equipment, and mounds 
of sand, concrete and corrugated metal. 
The road quickly descends into a narrow 
ravine and snakes past some willow trees 
and a Caterpillar earth mover parked 
beside a gouged-out hillside. 

The road forks at the bottom of the hill, 
where a hand-painted 
sign directs “rifle and 
muzzleloaders” to the 
right and “pistol and 


PUBLIC SAFETY 


T he Holsteins grazing on the 
hillside behind the Laberges' 
dairy barn in Charlotte seem 
blissfully indifferent to the 
crackle of nearby gunfire punctuating 
the warm air. The periodic rat-tat-tat of 
semiautomatic weapons doesn’t spook 
the cows, but it gives momentary pause 
to this two-legged visitor, as does the 
sign posted outside the Laberge and 
Sons gun range: 

"Shooting here is a right, not a priv- 
ilage [sic],” it reads. “Comply with these 
rules or you will not return.” 

Not return ? The statement sounds 
like a threat, but I soon discover the 
Laberges are actually quite welcoming 
to uninvited guests. For years, the family 
has allowed police, hunters, 

National Guard members 
and other Vermonters to 
shoot on its property. Local 
gun owners say it’s one of 
few places in Chittenden 
County where civilians can 
practice firing a rifle, pistol 
or shotgun without joining a 
private club. 

The shortage isn’t limited 
to Chittenden County. There 
are surprisingly few publicly 
accessible ranges around the 
state. Yet Vermont has some 
of the most lenient gun laws 
in the nation, and the highest 
per-capita rate of gun owner- 
ship in New England — more 
than four in 10 Vermonters 
own a firearm, according to a 
2001 behavioral-risk survey 
published in the Washington 
Post. 

What happens when 
there are lots of guns but 
few safe and well-designed places to 
shoot them? Both a hunter-education 
expert at the Vermont Fish & Wildlife 
Department (FWD) and the lead fire- 
arms instructor at the Vermont Criminal 
Justice Training Council say Vermont’s 
shortage of ranges creates problems 
for gun owners and nonowners alike. 
Several accidental shootings in recent 
years, including the 2008 death of John 


range is a holdover from Vermont’s 
agrarian past: Even in this litigious age, 
the family doesn’t ask visitors to sign an 
insurance waiver. They just have to obey 
the rules, clean up after themselves and 
perhaps drop a few bucks in the dona- 
tion box on the way out. 

Laberge politely declines to speak on 
the record for this story, explaining that 
he’s had legal conflicts with a neighbor 


shotgun” users to the left. I turn right 
and park at the edge of a meadow beside 
a wooden bench and shooting stand. 

There, Joe Corcoran of Winooski 
stares through binoculars at a target 
about 60 yards away. Corcoran’s 16-year- 
old daughter, Amanda, sits on the bench 
in front of him aiming her pink-and- 
green-camouflage .22-caliber hunting 
rifle. The girl concentrates, then slowly 


squeezes off a few rounds, causing tiny 
puffs of dirt to fly at the end of the field. 

“You're low,” Corcoran tells his 
daughter, who makes a minor adjust- 
ment to her scope. 

Corcoran explains that he and 
Amanda have come here from Winooski 
to sight her gun before deer rifle season 
starts on November 13. Although father 
and daughter both enjoy shooting at 
Laberge’s, they say they’d prefer to find 
a public range closer to home. Corcoran 
doesn’t know of one. 

A couple of hundred yards up the 
road is a small, circular clearing facing 
an eroded hillside littered with bullet- 
riddled aluminum cans and milk jugs. 
Two men stand behind a Chevy pickup 
and load their handguns 
from boxes of ammo on the 
tailgate. 

One of them, “Dave,” is a 
38-year-old small-business 
owner who grew up in the 
area. He asks that his real 
name not be used because, 
he says, “I’ve got 150 cus- 
tomers, and they may not all 
share my views on guns.” 

As Dave feeds rounds into 
the clip of his 9mm semiau- 
tomatic, he says he comes 
here 10 to 15 times a year, 
primarily because there are 
no formal ranges near his 
home. He admits this is not 
the safest place to shoot; he 
describes Laberge's as “self- 
regulated,” meaning shoot- 
ers are responsible for their 
own safety. And, while he’s 
never heard of anyone get- 
ting injured here, Dave says 
he’s selective about when, 
and with whom, he shoots. 

His concern is understandable. About 
200 yards away, Amanda Corcoran is 
still shooting her rifle, and I can hear the 
bullets whizzing through the trees to my 
right. If she were to turn the gun muzzle 
45 degrees to her left, I'd be in her direct 
line of fire. 

Dave’s friend, “Rich,” is a burly 
25-year-old with a shaved head and 





black sunglasses. He aims a silver-and- 
white .40-caliber pistol and pops off 
a dozen rounds in rapid succession at 
a target stapled to lawn signs for GOP 
candidates — for governor and lieu- 
tenant governor, respectively — Brian 
Dubie and Phil Scott. (Their choice of 
targets isn’t a political statement! Dave 
and Rich insist the signs were already 
here when they arrived.) 

Rich doesn’t get to the range much 
anymore, he says; he’s home on a two- 
week leave from a yearlong deployment 
in Afghanistan. “I get plenty of shooting 
practice there,” he jokes. 

Both men say they’d prefer to shoot 
at a more “structured” facility, espe- 
cially an indoor one in the winter, but 
no such local range is regularly open to 
the public. Several fish-and-game clubs 
offer limited public access, butfew allow 
handguns. 

"That’s a very real demand that’s 
not being met,” Dave adds. “If someone 
could open an indoor range, they’d have 
no problem filling their membership.” 

S ome would say the Laberges 
are providing a public service, 
if only by keeping gun owners 
from discharging their weap- 
ons in more dangerous places, such as 
on public land or in their own backyards. 
Gun ranges are not officially regulated 
in Vermont, but state officials say facili- 
ties such as this one are on their way to 
becoming things of the past. 

Just last week, the Agency of Natural 
Resources closed an unofficial shooting 
area on state-owned land in Middlesex 
after a safety assessment determined 
the site wasn’t appropriate for target 
practice. According to an ANR spokes- 
person, people were firing guns across 
an active public road. 

Makeshift shooting ranges can 
be lethal, as several recent tragedies 
demonstrate. Reiss was killed in his 
own home in Essex by a stray bullet 
from a Soviet-era SKS semiautomatic 


carbine. Although investigators never 
determined who fired the deadly shot, 
40-year-old Joe McCarthy of Essex was 
sentenced to two years in prison earlier 
this year for setting up a range in his 
backyard and inviting friends to shoot 

Such accidents don’t occur only in 
densely populated towns. Last month, 
76-year-old Peter Darnone of Bridport 
was injured by a .45-caliber bullet that 
strayed from a home shooting range. 
According to published reports, Tracy 
Stone, 35, was target shooting in his 
backyard when one of his bullets alleg- 
edly traveled nearly a half mile and hit 
Darnone in the face. Addison County 
doesn’t have a fish-and-game club with 
a gun range. 

"Traditionally, we’ve been a rural 
state, and it was quite acceptable and 
convenient to go out in your back- 
yard and shoot,” says Chris Saunders, 
FWD's hunter education coordinator. 
“Obviously, those days came to an end 
quite a while ago.” 

But, in a state with more than 70,000 
licensed resident hunters and an un- 
known number of handgun owners — 
virtually anyone who's not a convicted 
felon can own and carry one, with no 
registration or training requirements — 
it’s inevitable that gun owners will shoot 
somewhere. 

"Fish & Wildlife recognized a while 
ago that, if we don’t have safe and envi- 
ronmentally responsible ranges, we’re 
not going to have hunters who practice 
their skills,” Saunders adds. "If any- 
thing, both of those tragedies [in Essex 
and Bridport] show the need for more 
public shooting ranges in this state and 
the need to improve what we have.” 

FWD’s website lists 31 ranges state- 
wide, many of which aren’t open to the 
public. Only seven are indoors. That 
creates problems not just for hunters 
and recreational shooters, but also for 
police, who face significant challenges in 
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finding safe, environmentally respon- 
sible places to train year round. 

“It’s a constant struggle,” says Deputy 
Chief Walt Decker of the Burlington 
Police Department. BPD’s officers 
typically train at the Ethan Allen Firing 
Range, a military-run facility in Jericho. 
"There are times when you’re shoot- 
ing in the pouring rain, or the snow is 
coming down, or the wind is blowing.” 

The BPD isn’t the only agency facing 
such difficulties. Lt. Robin Hollwedel of 
the Essex Police Department has been 
a firearms instructor at the Vermont 
Criminal Justice Training Council since 
1983 and the Police Academy’s lead in- 
structor since 1988. Over the years, he’s 
trained thousands of 
police officers to safely 
handle a gun. 

“I believe in a lot of 
training, especially for 
something like fire- 
arms," says Hollwedel, 
whose own officers 
visit the range at least 

not only for the liability 
issue. We don’t want 
guys running around 
with guns who aren’t 
trained.” 

State law requires 
that police officers pass 
a test to recertify with 
their handguns just 
once a year. Vermont 
has no other require- 
ment that active-duty 
cops practice shoot- 
ing on a regular basis. 

Hollwedel believes of- 
ficers from the "major- 
ity” of police agencies in the state shoot 
just that once. 

"That’s not really training," he says. 
"That’s qualifying .” 

What keeps Vermont’s cops from 
practicing more often? Budgetary and 
scheduling constraints are major fac- 
tors, says Hollwedel, and the shortage 
of ranges exacerbates the problem. 

adds, but the more time cops spend 
on the range, the less likely they are 
to resort automatically to the use of 
deadly force in actual confrontations. 
Hollwedel believes police should train 
regularly under a variety of conditions, 
such as close-quarter and low-light 
scenarios, where most real-life police 
shootings occur. 

He says he’d like to see a “collabora- 
tive’' indoor range open somewhere in 
Chittenden County thatinvolves several 


departments, so each one can rotate its 
officers through on a regular basis with- 
out driving up their overtime budgets. 

It was Hollwedel’s department that 
investigated the 2008 shooting death of 
Reiss. While Hollwedel doesn’t directly 
attribute that tragedy to Vermont’s 
shortage of ranges, he suggests it may 
have been a contributing factor. 

Evan Hughes, vice president of the 
NRA-affiliated Vermont Federation of 
Sportsmen’s Clubs, agrees. 

“We’re trying to get guys to migrate 
out of these backyard [shooting] situa- 
tions,” says Hughes. “It’s kind of an ‘if 
you build it, they will come' thing.” 

Hughes has been working with FWD 
officials to do just that. This fall, the 
agency began a five-year grant program 
to build new ranges 
and upgrade existing 
ones. The $75,000 
grants, issued once a 
year, will draw from 
funds collected under 

the sale of all guns and 

Although the pro- 
gram is a step in the 
right direction, $75,000 
will only go so far. As 
FWD’s Saunders points 
out, an outdoor range 
can cost $100,000 
to $150,000. Indoor 
ranges are consider- 
ably more expensive, 
because they require 
complex ventilation 
systems that filter out 
lead and gunpowder 

Even fully funded 
new ranges would un- 
dergo the considerable scrutiny aimed 
at any development in Vermont, includ- 
ing Act 250 reviews, environmental 
permitting for storm-water control, 
lead abatement, and probable opposi- 
tion from neighbors concerned about 
noise, traffic and firearms in general. 
As the Bennington Banner reported last 
week, the Hale Mountain Fish & Game 
Club in Shaftsbury, which has existed 
since the 1940s, has been embroiled in 
a permitting dispute with its neighbors 
since 2 004. 

Until Vermont figures out how to ad- 
dress such conflicts, many gun owners 
in Chittenden and Addison counties 
will continue visiting the Laberge range, 
plinking beer cans and lawn signs. And, 
one hopes, they’ll keep their barrels 
pointed down range and stay out of the 
line of fire. © 
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Barn Mitzvah 


The Shalom Shuk thrift shop helps refugees make a fresh start 

BY LAUREN 0BER 


K ay Greenberg balks 
when the petite 
Bhutanese woman 
presses a wad of 
dollar bills into her hand to 
pay for a bundle of clothes. 

“No, it’s free,” Greenberg 
says, holding her hands up in 
front of the money to punctu- 

The woman, an ethnic 
Nepali refugee from Bhutan, 
insists. She pushes the 
crumpled money toward 
Greenberg, who runs the 
Shalom Shuk thrift barn at 
Ohavi Zedek Synagogue. 

“No, no. You take. It’s fine," 

But the woman is persis- 
tent, and Greenberg finally 
relents, opening her hand to 
accept the cash. Five dollars 
for a few shirts, a couple of 
pairs of pants and some chil- 
dren’s boots. 

The woman doesn’t have 
to pay. As a refugee who has 


been in the country for less 
than a year, she is entitled 
to take whatever she wants 
from the Shalom Shuk, which 

in Hebrew. But this visitor to 
the shuk is paying it forward, 
something Greenberg says 
she sees a lot here. 

"Sometimes people pay 
when they don’t have to pay,” 
she says. 

The Shalom Shuk, acharity 
shop housed in a tumbledown 
barn behind the Burlington 
synagogue, has been provid- 
ing gently used clothing and 
household goods to those 
in need for the last 40-odd 

when it started. About three 
years ago, the shuk's direc- 
tors made overtures to the 
newly resettled refugee and 
immigrant community in 
Burlington. That community 
has now become an essential 
part of the Shalom Shuk’s, 


and by extension, the syna- 
gogue’s, mission. 

“It’s what we consider as 
our purpose,” Greenberg says. 
“Itall comes around. Someone 
helped my ancestors.” 

Ohavi Zedek — whose 
name means “lovers of 
justice” in Hebrew — has 
been devoted to social jus- 
tice since its founding by 
religious refugees in 1885, 
says Joshua Chasan, the 
synagogue’s current rabbi. 
By running the shuk and 
offering English language 
classes at the synagogue, the 
congregation can serve more 
than just its own Jewish 
community. 

“The shuk has given us 
the opportunity to come full 
circle to our roots,” Chasan 
says. “This Jewish commu- 
nity was founded by refugees 
fleeing from injustice.” 

The parallels between 
the experience of the 


Jewish Diaspora and that of 
current refugees are strik- 
ing. During an interfaith 
Passover Seder last year, 50 
recent refugees from places 
such as Somalia, Iraq and 
Bhutan shared their own 
versions of the Haggadah 
— the story of the Jewish 
exodus from Egypt. 

“Itwasgoose-bump night,” 
Chasan says. “Their stories fit 
right into the stories of the 
Jewish people.” 

At the shuk, which oper- 
ates every day but Saturday, 
the interfaith spirit is alive. 
It is run by the Synagogue 
Sisterhood as a mitzvah, or 
good deed, service project. 
Greenberg makes it clear to 
refugees that she is Jewish 
and that all are welcome re- 
gardless of their faiths. Most 
of the refugees are Muslim, 
Hindu or Christian. 

A few months back, 
Greenberg, a kindly 




70-year-old with a warm smile and 
an open heart, underwent surgery. 
Her customers at the shuk told her 
they would pray for her. Some prayed 
to Allah, some to Jesus and others to 
their Hindu gods. 

"I figured I was really covered,” 
Greenberg says, laughing. 

Other members of the synagogue 
volunteer their time, such as Carroll 
Lewin, a retired University of Vermont 
anthropology professor who spent two 
years doing fieldwork in Pakistan. But 
Greenberg is the engine that makes 
Shalom Shuk run. 

Greenberg, who served two years 
in the Peace Corps in Liberia, is part 
social worker, part loving grand- 
mother. She works six days a week to 
ensure refugees have everything they 
need, at least materially, to be success- 
ful. Despite the significant language 
barriers, she manages to learn some- 
thing about each person who comes 
to the shuk, she says. She asks about 
their families and gently corrects their 
spotty English. She points them to 
clothing she thinks they may need to 
prepare for Vermont’s brutal winters. 

“No one has experienced winter,” 
says Laurie Stavrand, community part- 
nership coordinator for the Vermont 
Refugee Resettlement Program, of 
refugees who come to our region. “They 
don’t know what to wear and why you 
wear it. At Shalom Shuk, it’s like they 
have a personal shopper.” 

Refugees entering the United States 
are allowed 20 kilos of luggage — about 
44 pounds. A suitcase full of clothes and 
a few keepsakes is typically all they have, 
Stavrand says. The VRRP gives new 
arrivals the essentials — beds, linens, 
chairs, pots and pans, dishes, silverware 
— but the rest isup to them. That’s where 
Shalom Shuk comes in. 

“They are significant. They are 
able to pick up where we can’t and 
help people get to the next step,” says 
Stavrand. 

Greenberg may be generous, but she 
is not a pushover. She requires that all 
browsers in the shop put unwanted 
clothes and household goods back 
where they found them. Recently, a 
hipster thrift-store aficionado who 




was shopping at the shuk — the store is 
open to the public — got a gentle verbal 
drubbing from Greenberg about the 
importance of buttoning up the jack- 
ets and hanging them all in the same 
direction. 

With that efficiency in mind, 
Greenberg tries to remind refugees 
to return things if they find they 
can't use them. “Too, big, too small, 
bring back,” she says to a Burundian 
woman holding a number of chil- 
dren’s shirts. 

“I know, I know,” the woman replies 
in her best English. 

“She runs a tight ship,” Lewin says. 

Inside the shuk's barn, racks of 
clothing hang from a timber ceiling, 
and all manner of household goods — 
candles, frying pans, desk lamps — sit 
jumbled together on tables. For people 
who con pay, pants and shirts are a 
dollar. Shoes are $2, dresses are $3 to 
$5, and coats are $10. 

Currently, the barn is unheated. But 
the congregation has undertaken reno- 
vations that will insulate the building, 
shore up the foundation and replace the 
roof. The work will cost at least $60,000, 
an expense the sisterhood is soliciting 
donations to cover. 

A number of refugees have of- 
fered to help with the project. Narad 
Timsina, an outgoing, compact 
55-year-old from Bhutan, volunteered 
to help dig around the foundation to 
direct runoff away from the structure. 
He and his wife have been in the 
country for only four months, but he 
jumped into the project because he 
wanted to feel useful, he says. 

“Most of [the refugees] come from 
collectivist cultures, and they feel obli- 
gated to share,” Stavrand says. "People 
always want to give back.” 

Still, many of the refugees seem 
shocked that so many people want to 
help them. Lewin remembers the reac- 
tion of a Congolese man when he was 

He walked over to the coat, which 
happened to belong to the late, beloved 
Rabbi Max Wall, took it off the rack and 
clutched it in his arms. Lewin says her 
eyes welled with emotion as the man 
stared at her with the rabbi's coat in his 
hands and a look of incredulity on his 

"I said in French, ‘No, it’s free for you 
to take. C’est gratuit pour vous le pren- 
dre,’" Lewin says. “I had to keep reassur- 
ing him.” 

Moments like that are daily occur- 
rences at Shalom Shuk. 

"This place is magic,” Greenberg 
says. © 
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Geek Chic 

Talking fantasy and futurism with guests of the Burlington Book Festival 



C ould the "great American novel” 
be ... a space odyssey? Vampires 
and doomsday scenarios sell like 
hotcakes, but on book-review 
pages, genre fiction still doesn’t get 
much respect. 

The thing is, while literary critics 
have looked the other way, elements 
of science fiction and other “geeky” 
genres have crept into the mainstream. 
Zombies have invaded Pride and 
Prejudice. Literary authors reach for 
imagery of a dystopian future to convey 
what disturbs them about the pres- 
ent. In preparation for this weekend’s 
Burlington Book Festival, we talked 
with two guest authors who have plenty 
to say about this trend. 

Rick Moody's latest novel is about 
a creeping hand. Or maybe a crawling 
hand. Those are two alternate titles 
of a 1963 bargain-basement horror 
film that inspired the Brooklyn-based 
writer's new book, which bears the ap- 
propriately pulpy title The Four Fingers 
of Death. 

But no reader would mistake Moody's 
725-page satirical tome, set in a grim 
near future, for an actual pulp novel. The 
48-year-old author, who has published 
five novels, three story collec- 
tions and a memoir, is perhaps 
o best known for chronicling 
^ the suburban malaise of the 
5 1970s in The Ice Storm. In Four 
§ Fingers, he returns to the world of his 
g; adolescence — via the sci-fi books and 
1/1 cheesy horror films that shaped it. 

The narrator of Moody’s novel is 
o Montese Crandall, a bombastic writer 
S who’s proud of his extremely short 
S stories: Each runs a single sentence. It's 
§ 2024, and economic decline and climate 

SS change are transforming the United 
° States, particularly the Southwest, 
into one vast desert flea market. That's 
in where Crandall makes his living, sell- 
g ing collector's baseball cards featuring 
S bionically “enhanced” players. 

A bizarre train of circumstances 
gives our narrator the opportunity to 
pen the novelization of an upcoming 
movie, a remake of The Crawling Hand. 
The result, a story within a story, forms 
^ the bulk of Moody’s novel. 
d The plot of the original Crawling 
g Hand (which you can watch on Hulu) 
“ is simplicity itself: A dead astronaut’s 


severed hand, infected with something 
from Out There, falls to Earth and pro- 
ceeds to strangle a bunch of folks from 
central casting. 

In the hands of Crandall, the sup- 
posed minimalist, this tale balloons into 
a saga that involves astronauts going 
Brokeback Mountain in zero G; NASA 
scrambling to claim the red planet for 
American commerce; a mad scientist 
reanimating his dead wife; teenagers 
practicing “proto-hominid sexuality”; a 
talking chimp; a mysterious desert cult; 
and digressions on everything from jet 
packs to duct tape. At the center of it 
all is the creeping hand — motivated 
solely by muscle memory and a deadly 
bacterium, yet possessed of homicidal 
tendencies and a "total lack of doubt" 

Moody’s next book should be more 
sedate: a collection of essays on music, 
due out next year. (He plays in a folk 
band and has collaborated with indie 
rockers One Ring Zero.) Reached by 
phone on his book tour, he talked with 
Seven Days about futuristic fiction, 
Twitter and minimalism. 

While Four Fingers is a big book 
indeed, Moody imagines Montese 
Crandall whittling it down, as is his 
just one sentence 
— the talking chimpanzee’s 
declaration to his love inter- 
est: "You know, I’m so fond 
of you.” “[Crandall] has yet to 
whack it down,” says the real author, 
“but he’ll get around to it” 

SEVEN DAYS: You’ve talked in 
interviews about the autobiographi- 
cal component of the book and why 
horror movies like The Crawling 
Hand mattered to you as a kid. Can 
you tell me more about why the 
novel took the form it did? How are 
you "honoring" the role of these 
trashy movies in a person's life? 
RICK MOODY: They’re so trashy on 
their own that they need some kind of 
ornamentation, or so it seems to me. I 
started out thinking I would just tell 
The Crawling Hand over again. But the 
story started extruding these other 
limbs. Because I come from this sort 
of postmodern background, 1 allowed 
the story to do that. I allowed a [char- 
acter’s] name to be auctioned off by a 
First Amendment charity in California. 


The prizewinner was someone named 
Montese Crandall. I found the name 
so overpowering and compelling and 
bizarre that I instantly made up the idea 
of having Montese Crandall write an in- 
troduction and afterword to the book... 
SD: Crandall boasts of his minimal- 
ism but writes a hugely overblown 
movie novelization. What are you 
saying about Action here? 

RM: I do feel that minimalism is the 
convenient form of choice in this digi- 
tally afflicted present. Short-short sto- 
ries are incredibly popular among MFA 
students these days, because they're 
easy to place in electronic journals. So, 
if I’m setting the story 20 or 15 years in 
advance, it’s reasonable to suppose the 
ever-foreshortening contemporary lit- 
erature will shorten even further. 

SD: How clear are the boundaries 
between literary and genre Action 
these days? How close is this to a 
science-Action novel? 

RM: I have no resistance to the sort 
of science-fiction/fantasy/speculative 
wing of genre fiction. It was an impor- 
tant chapter in the story of my own 
readership as a teenager. I always feel 
that the high-low distinction is not in 
nature; it’s just sort of a book-selling 
convenience, or an elitist gambit of 
some land. Literature is a continuum. 
So, if it’s the case that this [book] sort 
of sat in the middle and appealed to 


portions of both communities, I would 
be gratified. 

SD: Space exploration seems to be 
popping up in recent literary Action. 
Why do you think that is? 

RM: There’s a lot of literary fiction right 
now that has one foot in the speculative 
camp, of which the dystopian is one ele- 
ment. My generation of writers, or the 
further-out wing of literary fiction writ- 
ten by people in their forties, has as part 
of its point of origin the Robert Heinlein 
novels, the Stanislaw Lem novels, the 
Italo Calvino novels, the Kurt Vonnegut 
novels that weren’t that set against a 
kind of jokey space-fiction thing. I was 
really just trying to celebrate those 
books I read as a kid. 

SD: You've said the novel is about 
“what it means to be in a body." Is 
that something people are espe- 
cially concerned about these days? 
RM: There’s so much body-technology 
interface now. [Cites a recent article 
in the New York Times about designer 
prosthetic limbs.] To me it seems like 
this kind of galloping into cybernetics, 
that’s very possibly part of what the 
future of the human body is. You start 
sculpting it in your teens, with cosmetic 
surgery; later you replace pieces with 
titanium implants. I think the body is 
in this process of growing and changing 


in 


GEEKINGOUT 

Ethan Gilsdorf knows all about 
geek pursuits invading the 
mainstream — he wrote the book on 
it. The 43-year-old New Hampshire 
native, who works as a journalist 
and teacher in the Boston area, is 
the author of Fantasy Freak s and 
Gaming Geeks, which just came out 
in paperback. 

Gilsdorfs book is part memoir and 
part reportage. In its opening chapters, 
he relates how Dungeons & Dragons 
helped him escape from a painful 
adolescence into realms of fantasy. 

Like many people, he grew out of role- 
playing games — or thought he did. 

But when a midlife crisis reared its 
head, Gilsdorf found himself fishing out 
his old D&D paraphernalia. In an effort 
to understand what makes fantasy so 
powerful — and to figure out whether 
it's "fundamentally good or evil* — he 
took a tour of geek subcultures: Tolkien 
aficionados; Harry Potter tribute 
bands; live-action role players; the 
Society for Creative Anachronism; 
people who spend all night playing 
World of Warcraft. H e wore costumes, 
threw dice and made up funny names 
for himself ("Ethorain'). 

Gilsdorf will share some of his 
experiences on Sunday, when he 
returns to Vermont — he lived in 
Brattleboro for several years — to read 
as part of a Book Fest event called 
"The Funny Pages.’ We talked with him 
about how geeks conquered the world. 
(Find a longer version of this interview 
on the Seven Days staff blog. Blurt.) 



SEVEN DAYS: How have readers 
reacted to the book? 

ETHAN GILSDORF: IVe gotten 
probably hundreds of emails from 
people who read the book and found 
kind of a kindred spirit, and it helped 
them articulate their own troubles, 
embrace their inner geek. 

IVe gotten people who’ve said, 
There's someone in my life who does 



this, and I read your book, and now I 
understand a little bit more.’ 

For some people, they just need to 
hear that one other person out there 
has shared thei r experience and their 
struggle. There's some people who 
reacted — I don't want to say angrily, 
but basically saying, “Get over it.* 

... There are people who ... have no 
problem prancing down Main Street 
in their wizard cap and robe. In away, 
those arethe best people; they're 
totally comfortable in their skin. 

SD: According to your press kit, 
you get interviewed as a "fantasy 
and escapism expert." What kinds of 
questions do you answer? 

ED: I think people forget these 
subcultures are invisible to many 
people. It's becoming increasingly less 
so, because many young people are 
playing some kind of video game, but 
for people my age and older, itV sort of 
frightening. My instinct is to deflate 
some of the common myths about 
video games and fantasy ... The culture 
has all kinds of crazy and, in some 
ways, contradictory messages it sends 
to young people. It's OK to be a rabid 
fan of sports, but its not OK to be a 
rabid fan of medieval reenactments. It's 
an arbitrary distinction. 

SD: You tried out all these geeky 
pursuits. Which ones stuck with you, 

EG: I havent done any of the sort of 
dress-up costuming or LARPing [live- 
action role playing since researching 
the book). I have done some gaming 
since then... 

SD: Did your definition of "geek" 
change during the project? 

EG: It's even changed a bit since 
I've written the book ... Ultimately, 
the best way to look at a geek — it's 
really someone who has passion for 
something, for getting the details 
right, and they will defend that in an 


argument: No, no, Picard is better than 
Kirk . And they will be interested and 
passionate about this thing before it is 
fashionable to do so. A true geek keeps 
the torch burning and isn't concerned 
about whether it's cool. 

SD: Is online culture turning 
everyone into a geek? 

EG: Facebook is a good example of 
role playing. ThereV a certain element 
of role playing in one's online presence. 
People can have arguments over the 
Internet that they can never have face 

SD: You devote two chapters to 
the trend of massively multiplayer 
online games (MMOs), such as World 
of Warcraft. How are they affecting 

EG: My suspicion is, [this kind 
of gaming] is going to be more 
widespread, but the scenarios wont be 
limited to the ones we associate with 
these kinds of games. 

The first time I spent a lot of 
time in [the virtual worldj Second 
Life was about a month ago. 

You have all kinds of interesting 
exchanges with people. For 
instance, there's Islam Dnline, 
organized by a group looking to 
promote positive images of Islam. 
I'm not necessarily going to feel 
comfortable going into a mosque in 
Boston and chatting with the Imam. 
But in Second Life, you can do it. 

That sort of role playing, it comes 
from Dungeons & Dragons, really. 
You play another character, and 
through that character you get to 
exercise parts of your personality 
you wouldn't normally exercise. 

In the best possible outcome, you 
become more courageous; you take 
risks you wouldn't necessarily take in 
the real world. 

It's a different way of connecting, 
but people are still connecting.® 
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before our eyes, such that it's easier to 
answer questions of consciousness than 
questions about our physiques. 

SD: Do you see the near-future world 
of the novel as plausible? 

RM: I'm not interested in its plausibil- 
ity, because I think the futurism in sci- 
ence Action is always allegorical, always 
meant to be a description of where we 
are now. This book was b egun four years 
ago, in the bitterest part of the George 
W. Bush presidency. It’s an allegorical 
story about what I thought was going 
on already. I was exaggerating phenom- 
ena that seemed to be around me in the 
desert [in Tucson] when I was writing. 
SD: Is the printed word dying? 

RM: I have my anxieties, and it de- 
pends on what day it is how I answer 
the question. Last night I read at Bryn 
Mawr [College in Pennsylvania], and 
I put the question to them. There 
wasn’t a kid in that room — and plenty 
of them had Kindles and so on — who 
didn't feel the physical book was more 
important. There are practical issues 
that make e-book readers attractive in 
certain circumstances. But that’s apart 
from how people feel about the read- 
ing experience. There will continue to 
be markets, and the physical book will 


continue to have readers who demand 
that option. 

SD: Would you call this novel 
"maximalist' fiction? And would you 
write another? 

RM: Yes. Not at this length, I don’t think. I 
wanted to do it once to assure myself 
I could do it. The length is not the 
challenge; the challenge is wanting 
to stay with the characters for three 
and a half years. 

SD: On the minimalist side: You 
recently wrote a whole story on 
Twitter [for the journal Electric 
Literature], How was that? 

RM: It was mixed. I actually loved 
doing it. It was a fun experiment. The 
story came out well and suggested what 
I hoped it would suggest, which is the 
weird brutality of trying to carve our life 
into 140-character chunks. But 1 think 
Twitter is finally not the best platform 
for literary fiction. © 


September 26, 12:30 p.m., in the Black Box. 
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(802) 865-1635 • WWW.MBVT.COM 


UMatterUCanGetHelp.com 

Vermont Youth Suicide Prevention 
For crisis intervention: 

Call 2-1-1 in VT or 1.800.273.8255 


•Dus publication and the U matter logo is developed by the Center for Health & Learning 
(CHL) under giant number SM05S383 from the Substance Abuse and Mental Health Ser- 
vices Adminisbalion (SAMHSA) andinpaitnetship with the U.S Department of Health 
and Human Services (HHS) . the VT Depaitment Df Mental Health, and the VT Youth 
Suicide Prevention Coalition nie views , opinions and content expressed in this publica- 
tion are those of the authois and do not necessaiily reflect those of SAMHSA or HHS 
andshouldnotbe construed as such For further inhumation on prevention trainings and 


Health® 

Learning 


Suicide is preventable. 

Learn the Warning Signs 

Threatening suicide, writing about suicide, 
or looking for ways to kill oneself are all 
critical warning signs. 

U matter because you can help 

ASK. Are you thinking of hurting yourself? 
LISTEN. Show you care and stay close. 

GET HELP. Together we can prevent suicide. 
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Border Bites 

Seasoned Traveler: Bedford, Quebec 



W hen I tell people I’m going 
to Canada for a food- 
centered day trip, they 
have every right to assume 
I'm headed to Montreal. Often I am. 
There’s no closer place to hit great farm- 
ers markets and taste practically any 
ethnic cuisine. However, every couple 
of months, I go on a shorter jaunt to 
Bedford, Quebec. 

Why Bedford? Why not? The town of 
about 2500 souls may not be a gourmet 
destination, but it’s just across the border 
and right off Route 133, the Canadian con- 
tinuation of 1-89. In about the time it takes 
to get to, say, Stowe from Burlington, I can 
access a broad range of French Canadian 
cuisine, from idiosyncratic Quebecois 
diner fare to an elegant continental 
dinner. I can even take home tastes of 
New France from the grocery store. And, 
because Bedford is small, so are its prices. 
That’s an important consideration in the 
new age of exchange rates that don't favor 
the American dollar. 

I first came to the village on Route 
202 10 years ago, when, on a whim, my 
mother and I decided to try a new gro- 
cery store. My memories of childhood 
travels consist primarily of supermarket 
trips, whether they involved discovering 
curry- and tarragon-flavored tubes of 
mayonnaise in Lausanne, Switzerland, or 
a store in Pigeon Forge, Tenn., with candy 
instead of veggies in the “produce” aisle. 
Even just going from town to town, we 
always found something to get excited 
about Living in Vermont, with another 
country just 40 minutes away, we didn’t 
hesitate to jump in the car and explore. 

When we first tried Bedford’s Metro 
Plouffe market on avenue des Pins, we 
were pleasantly surprised by the cute 
little town located just to the right of 
the silver-painted church visible from 
the highway. We also found a little 
joint where we loved to have lunch. 
Restaurant Pizzeria Bedford is the 
place’s official name. Since there are no 
signs to that effect, and the windows are 
painted with giant phantom mustaches 
and chef’s hats, we refer to it simply 
as the “mustache restaurant.” My boy- 
friend alternatively calls it the “Oates 



restaurant” in a nod to Daryl Hall's mu- 
sical partner. 

Though the place is a pizzeria, I’ve 
never had pizza there, despite the quirky 
topping options promised by the menu, 
including “pizza-ghetti,” “pizza-violi,” 
“pizza-sagna” and “pizza-lade,” as in 
salade. No, seriously. They will put any 
of those pasta dishes, or salad, on your 
pizza. Pizza-ghetti, in particular, is 
kind of a Quebecois diner specialty. 
Sometimes the second starch comes on 
the side, sometimes right on the pie. 

I prefer another combination that's 
slightly out of left field: chicken parmi- 
gianamade with Bolognese sauce. Imagine 
the delightfully crispy, cheesy parm from 
Junior’s Italian in Colchester. Then imag- 
ine the dish itself got really hungry for a 
burger. There’s as much ground beef in it 
as chicken. My kind of meal. 


For $11.95, the moustache restaurant 
also cooks up a lovely filet mignon with 
sauteed mushrooms. Each entree comes 
with soup (I like the creamy chicken 
filled with fresh veggies); a salad covered 
in thick, mayonnaise-heavy dressing and 
topped with an orange round; a roll still 
in its individual factory wrapper; fries; 
and rice. You'll have cash left over for a 
giant piece of cake from the wonderfully 
varied diner-style case. I recommend the 


Black Forest or chocolate-mousse cake, 
each slice as tall as two or three normal 
cakes in a stack. 

The average Quebecois diner menu 
offers more surprises than just pou- 
tine with hot dogs cut into it (which, 
by the way, is better than it sounds). 
At Restaurant Barry in Bedford, I re- 
cently learned about guedilles, which 
share menu space with cheeseburgers 
and grilled-tomato sandwiches. The 
Quebecois specialty is a hot-dog bun 
filled with anything but the hot dog — 
from chicken salad to lobster. 

Feel like a lighter meal? Look for the 
elephant-shaped sign of Fusion d’Asia. 
As the name indicates, the modern, ele- 
gantly appointed restaurant offers some 
of Asia’s greatest hits, including pho, 
General Tso’s chicken and pad Thai. I 
enjoy the prix-fixe lunch, which includes 
three courses for $7.95 to $14.95. Even 
the humble wonton soup, dusted with ci- 
lantro and lettuce, is pleasing to the eyes 
and taste buds. Besides new tastes, the 
restaurant provides the tiny rural town 
with a little ethnic diversity. On my last 
visit, my server told me in facile English 
that he was originally from Vietnam. 

After a filling lunch, I’m ready for the 
supermarket. While most grocery stores 
open straight into a produce aisle, Metro 
Plouffe hooks you with pastries. Just to 
the left of the entrance, a large freezer 
holds a rainbow assortment of beautiful 
calces, pies and tarts. They’re inexpen- 
sive, too. A very large gateau Charlotte 
Russe, tied with a red bow, retails for 
$14.95. On my last trip, I went for the 
“crepe divine au chocolat” from a com- 
pany called A Table The name didn’t lie 
— the perfectly soft pancake, filled with 
dark, minimally sweet chocolate, was 
nothing short of heavenly and took just a 
minute to heat in the microwave. 

Other aisles are lined with croissants 
of every size, maple pies and brown- 
sugar rolls known as “pets de soeur,” or 
nun's farts. You can also buy loaves of 
bread from one of my favorite Montreal 
bakery chains, Au Pain Dore. 

The cheeses come from France and 
Quebec, with an emphasis on Brie and 


I FOOD LOVER? ® 

3 GET YOUR FILL ONLINE— 


LISTEN IN ON LOCAL FOODIES... 

BROWSE READER REVIEWS OF BOO* RESTAURANTS AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/FOOD. 
TUESDAY. OR. DISH ON OUR FOOD FORUM AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/FORUM. 




LOOK UP RESTAURANTS ON YOUR PHONE: 

CONNECT TO M.SEVEN DAYSVT.COM ON ANY WEB-ENABLED 
CUISINE. FIND NEARBY EVENTS. MOVIES AND MORE. 
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bistro 

o^merican ‘Bistro fare 

with an emphasis on seasonal products 
£sf local flavors 

BBQCatcring Available 
Tuesday Night is BBQ_Night 
- Chef Owned & Operated - 

4 Park Street, Essex Jet • 3 16-3883 
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Don’t Cork It Growing 


Kismet 


traveled to Italy for a food 
producer’s conference, he 
noticed bulk wine dispens- 
ers in the grocery stores. 
Townspeople could stroll in 
with empty bottles and fill 
them at the tap. 

A month ago, Granstrom 
and his daughter, SARA, 
figured out a way to offer 
something similar to cus- 
tomers at their New Haven 
family vineyard. Visitors 
can put a $4 deposit on a 
growler, and a staffer will 
fill it with the equivalent 
of two and a half bottles 
of 2009 Marquette — a 
full-bodied, oak-aged red 
with notes of black cherry 
and pepper, Sara Granstrom 

“We thought [bulk wine] 
was a neat idea, especially 
since the culture of Vermont 
is focused on reusing as 
much as possible," she adds. 
“So far we’ve had a really 


In addition to being 
eco -friendly, the jugged vino 
is economical. A half-gallon 
growler rings up for 18 per- 
cent less than its equivalent 
in regular bottles. According 
to Sara Granstrom, that's 
part of the beauty. “When 
you take a look at the 
European model, they make 
excellent wine available for 
everyday consumers,” she 
says. “That's what we're 
aiming to do. We make 
excellent wine, and we’d 
like it to be accessible.” 

Those who can’t chug 
through a growler’s worth 
of juice before it starts to 
oxidize can get their wine 
in liter bottles — available 


It’s been a long tin* 

CRYSTAL MADERIA, owner of 
Montpelier’s kismet, started 
thinking about expanding 
her breakfast and lunch 
biz into a larger space. But 
finding the right capital-city 
location proved to be a 
challenge. 

Now the search is over. 

On October 31, Maderia 
will close her cafe’s current 
location on Barre Street and, 
if all goes well, she’ll reopen 
in mid-December at 52 State 
Street — formerly Restaurant 
Phoebe. "I've signed the 
lease already," Maderia says. 

Although the core of 
the business will remain 
the same, with a strong 
emphasis on lovingly 
prepared dishes with local 
ingredients, Maderia says 
the 50-seat space will let 
her try new things. Besides 
doing more catering and 
hosting more events, she 
will open for dinner either 
three or five nights per 
week. The nighttime menu, 
which will change regularly, 
will be "really simple, sort 
of country fare, like what I 
will serve at home,” Maderia 
says. She plans to hire 10 new 
staffers for the jump to the 
larger location. 

Expanding isn’t cheap. 
Although she expects a 
People’s United Bank loan to 
be approved, Maderia hopes 
alternative funding will allow 
her to keep “money circulat- 
ing in the community," she 
says. She recently wrote 
a letter to Kismet patrons 
seeking loans to be paid back 
with interest over a period of 

And the original Kismet 
space? Maderia would like 
to sublet it as an incuba- 


Burlington Buzz 

MORE COFFEE ON CHURCFI STREET 
With its slender baguette sandwiches, small cups 
of strong coffee and pretty copper accents, the new 
bluebird coffee stop — in the kiosk on the corner of 
Church and College streets — feels like a slice of Paris. 
When it opened last Saturday, crowds fresh from the 
farmers market lined up to get a glimpse. 

As the place’s name implies, java is a main attraction. 
The Fair Trade organic beans come from local biz BLACK 
RIVER roasters (formerly Fresh Coffee Now), and, while 
employees serve out of standard-issue vacuum pots to 


keep things quick, the coffee was brewed in a French 
press. Espresso-based drinks get plenty of love, too: 
“We’re doing a lot of training with our barista staff,” says 
owner SUE BETTE. “They’ve been taught to pull a perfect 
shot and to steam milk correctly.” 

The French-style sandwiches, served wrapped in 
brown paper, have fillings such as Nutella, egg salad, 
ham and butter, or housemade peach jam and mascar- 
pone. The offerings will change with the season. For a 
quicker bite, there are cookies and addietively crispy 
sweet-and-salty almonds. Don’t bother asking how 
the latter are made. “It’s [chef AARON josinsky’s] secret 
method,” Bette says. 

Coming soon to the Coffee Stop: pastries, teas from 
Vermont Artisan Coffee & Tea Co., and hot chocolate, 
justin time for chilly-finger season. 


Asian 

Explosion 

NORTH END MARKET EXPANDS 
Burlington's 99 Asian 
Market as a new name: 99 
ASIAN MARKET EATERY. Owner 
niem DUONG already offered a 
small take-out menu at her 
North Winooski Avenue 
shop, including pho, other 


noodle dishes and banh mi 
sandwiches. On Friday, she 
increased the number of 
offerings to about 60 dishes 
and added a handful of tables 
for dine-in customers. 

Why the change? “I love 
to cook,” says Duong. “I want 
to cook all the time.” 

Each week, Duong makes 
trips to Boston and Montreal 
to gather authentic supplies 
from Asia. She maintains 
that, because of her attention 
to detail, her fare is close 

SIDE DISHES » P.45 




Send& receive neighborhood news at FrontPorchForum.com 


MONTY’S a TAVERN 


Serving up 

Great Pub Fare 
& Dinner Entrees 


OPEN MIC !mr Unfit! UVE JAZZ Ewy Mar! DaRiUD 



VACCINE 

STUDY 

OUR COMMUNITY 
IS PART OF THE 
WORLD COMMUNITY. 

HELP US DEVELOP A VACCINE 
FOR DENGUE FEVER 


Outpatient 

Clinical 

Research Study 



For more information and 
scheduling, leave your 
name, phone number, and 
a good time to call back. 


Call 656-0013 or 

fax 656-0881 or email 

VaccineTestingCenter@uvm.edu 


Say you 
saw it in... 


SEVEN DAYS 

sevendaysvt.com 


— More food after the classified section. PAGEdi ^ 
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Border Bites « p.« 

Camembert. 1 always go for presliced 
containers of Gruyere and smooth, 
nutty raclette. Across from the cheese 
aisle is a superb variety of meats. At 
Metro Plouffe, the pork is almost as red 
as beef, and the flavor matches the color. 
The butcher shop specializes in stuffing 
loins with tantalizing combinations. I'm 
particularly fond of delicately seasoned 
meat filled with brie, spinach and cran- 
berries. The meat is inexpensive for its 
quality, too. A one-pound bone-in rack 
of pork is slightly more than $7. 

The butchers make a wide range of 
sausages, including cheddar-bacon and 
garlic-honey — plus 
boudin. You can get 
slices of the blood 
sausage, alone or 
packed with hot 
dogs,forbetween $1 
and $2. 

The foreign 
grocery store offers 
bigger surprises. 

Some foods that 
seem exotic or haute 
to most Americans 
are run of the mill 
here. Take, for 
example, the plainly packaged tubs of 
pork cretons beside the bacon, or the ri- 
diculously pretty coquilles St. Jacques (a 
scallop dish) in the freezer section. Not 
far from the shellfish are frozen pack- 
ages of fondue Chinoise, thinly sliced 
meats for making fondue. They come in 
a menagerie of options: kangaroo, duck, 
ostrich, wapiti (elk) and wild boar. 

It’s fun scouting out the familiar 
brands at Metro Plouffe, too. Chips 
Ahoy! are known as “Pepites de choco- 
lat de M. Christie.” Kraft mac 'n' cheese, 
here known as Kraft Dinner, comes in 
various flavors, including tomato. More 
importantly, the superior range of Nestle 
chocolates includes European classics 
such as Aeros, Smarties and Turtles 
and higher-end products such as Nestle 
Noir, available with 80 percent cacao 
content in a bar called Sublime. 

At this point, Americans who’ve filled 
their stomachs at the lunch joints and 
their bags at the grocery may b e ready to 
head back over the border. But there’s a 
reason to stay in Quebec for dinner. Five 
minutes north of town sits a restaurant 
called L’Oeuf in a circa-1860 former 

The owner, Pier D. Normandeau, 
converted the building 30 years ago to 
house his varied foodie passions. Today, 
L’Oeuf is an inn, chocolatier, ice-cream 
parlor, coffee roastery, gourmet store 
and elegant French country restaurant. 


To reach the dining room, guests 
must pass behind the counter where 
Normandeau scoops his housemade ice 
creams in flavors including tea, maple 
and cardamom. The dark wood walls are 
crowded with paintings of flowers and 
merry young ladies from the 18th and 
19th centuries. On a shelf near the ceil- 
ing, teapots and creamers line the room. 

I order the four-course prix-fixe 
dinner with "lapin k l’humeur du chef.” 
That’s rabbit “to the chef’s taste or 
mood,” meaning he likes to showcase 
bunnies a different way each day. Other 
tempting choices are duck confit and 
Toulouse-style sausages. 

The meal starts with chewy, crusty 
bread with creamy, 

to sop up every bit 
of the creamy veg- 
etable soup, which 
is filled with thyme 

Normandeau says 
he got the recipe for 

rustic terrine, from 

France, and it shows. 
The hearty mix of 
pork and chicken 
livers comes with 
ratatouille served in a hollowed-out 
cucumber. The sweet, fresh vegetables 
balance perfectly with the dark musld- 

The main course involves more 
rabbit than I bargained for. Not that 1 
mind much. The whole, fork-tender 
saddle, braised in a sharp mustard and 
wine sauce, rests atop a huge nest of de- 
lightfully chewy, housemade tagliatelle. 
Squash and baby haricots verts on the 
side are cooked to perfection. 

At a chocolatier’s, dessert better be 
good. I choose profiteroles and a side of 
the darkest hot chocolate I’ve ever had. 
After I pay for my $38.75 prix fixe, I'm 
presented with a single square of inde- 
scribably rich milk chocolate. 

Back at the counter, among the 
gourmet goods and chocolates, I peruse 
the homemade jams, including an espe- 
cially tempting preserve of strawberries 
and lavender. When I tell Normandeau 
I’ve come from Vermont, he says he has 
many loyal customers from Burlington 
and St. Albans. Many of his antiques 
come from Vermont, too. 

Seems the cultural exchange works 
both ways. Perhaps Normandeau would 
be as excited to grab some Cabot Ched- 
dar at Shaw's as I am to bring home a 
gigantic jar of Pommery mustard from 
his store. 

Or maybe not. © 


PIZZAGHETTI, 

IN PARTICULAR. IS 
KIND OF AQUEBECOIS 
DINER SPECIALTY. 

SOMETIMES THESECOND 
STARCH COMES ON THE SIDE. 
SOMETIMES RIGHT ON THE PIE. 








PULL THIS SECTION OUT FOR MAXIMUM ENJOYMENT. 


jobs » 


housing » 

APARTMENTS, 
CONDOS & HOMES 

on the road » 

CARS, TRUCKS, 
MOTORCYCLES 


pro services » 


my this stuff » 


music & art» 


support » 


NEW STUFF ONLINE EVERY DAY! PLACE YOUR ADS 24/7 AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM 


NO SCAMS, ALL LOCAL, 
POSTINGS DAILY 





CARS/TRUCKS 

1999 TOYOTA CAMRY 

Si winter car. $1800/0B0. 


we Pick up 


& Pay For Junk 


RECREATIONAL 


IIP™" VEHICLES 
motorcycles -Err” 

2010 YAMAHA YZFR1 

Like new. 5600 miles. 

$9000 firm. B02-338- 


h®meworks 


YOUR SAVVY GUIDE 
TO LOCAL REAL ESTATE 


h©meworks 


To advertise contact 


Ashley @ 865-1020x37 or 
homeworks@sevendaysvt.com 








FOR SALE BY OWNER 

List your property here for 2 weeks for only 
$45! Contact Ashley 864-5684, 
fsbo@sevendaysvt.com 












Show and tell. 



Tt Open 24/7/365. _ Extra! Extra! 




SEVENDAYSVT.COM/CLASSIFIEDS » 


Show and tell. 


Open 24/7/365. 

f fjB\l Post & browse ads 
at your convenience. 



Extra! Extra! 

There's no limit to 
ad length online. 




LGBTO VIOLENCE 

SURVIVORS SafeSpace 





QUIT SMOKING 
GROUPS 




BEREAVEMENT 
SUPPORT GROUP Learn 








BEREAVED PARENTS 
& SIBLINGS SUPPORT 




COED SINGLES GROUP 



csbnc27e09@aol.com. 


ALZHEIMER'S DISEASE 
TIA'S SUPPORT GROUP 




Maddie 


AGE/SEX/FIXED: 9-year-old spayed female 

BREED: Rhodesian Ridgeback mix SIZE/WEIGHT: 49 lbs 

ENERGY LEVEL: Medium/high 

REASON HERE: Landlord would no longer allow her to stay 
SPECIAL CONSIDERATIONS: Dog selective, cat friendly 

KIDS: 13+ 

SU MM ARY: A friendly, active and playful dog, Maddie has all the benefits of a mature canine 
companion! Tolerant and people-oriented, she would make a great match for dog-sawy people 
who are seeking an established dog with some previous training. Selective about which dogs 
she gets along with, her new family will need to be diligent about managing Maddie around 
other dogs and provide her with plenty of gu idance in these interactions. Upbeat and spirited, 
Maddie will make a great new companion in an active, savvy home! jk 

Visit me at HSCC, 142 Kindness Court, South Burlington, Tuesday through 
Friday from 1 to 6 p.m., or Saturday from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 862-0135. 


Humane 

Society 

of Chittenden County 


sponsored by 

SEVEN DAYS 



§ 
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We didn’t even know Seven Days had the print products until we got here from Galveston, Texas —1000 
miles away. I’ve been subscribed to the “Daily 7” e-newsletter for maybe nine months. Once I looked at 
that one, I signed up for the others: the weekend one, the food. It’s like a path that opens. All of Seven Days’ 
online products were helpful in planning our weeklong trip to Burlington, but, more importantly, they 
e of the town, which, in terms of arts and food, rivals Austin. You’ve got more Zumba and 
Jazzercise classes here with one-tenth the population! Just reading Seven Days, we realized this is a place 
we could live. Next May, we’re coming back to Burlington for a year, to see if we want to stay. 


ADAN & SHEILA LERMA Galveston. Texas 




SEVEN DAYS 



ATTENTION RECRUITERS: 


POST YOUR JOBS AT: SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTMYJOB 
PRINT DEADLINE: NOON ON MONDAYS (INCLUDING HOLIDAYS) 

FOR RATES & INFO: MICHELLE BROWN, 802-865-1020 X21, 

MICHELLEl9SEVENDAYSVT.COM 


YOUR TRUSTED LOCAL SOURCE. SEVENDAYSVT.COM/JOBS 


Maple Leaf Farm is seeking a full-time MAINTENANCE 
ASSISTANT. Responsibilities include small-appliance repair, 
light carpentry and plumbing, grounds maintenance, and 
general upkeep of six-building facility. Candidate will be 
expected to train for water supply operation, fire safety and 
maintenance. Requires driver's license. Excellent benefit 
package included. 




Maple Leaf Farm Associates, Inc. 

10 Maple Leaf Rd., Underhill, VT 05489 


RN.LPIM. Home Health 
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call mi 


call Marion. 802-253-3903. 
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Seeking experienced banquet captain with the willingness to work 
evenings/weekends. General office and supervisory experience is helpful. 

Best Western Windjammer Inn, Attn: Human Resources, 

1076 Williston Rd., So. Burlington, VT 05403 
selena@windjommergroup.com 


Store Manager, Part-Time Sales Managers and Associates 


Stop by the Essex Outlet store on Wednesday, Sept. 22, for an 
interview with Joanne Zeltner. 

For more information, call Joanne at 
631.796.7312 or email resume to 
joanne.zeltner@charmingoutlets.com. 


BRYANT! 


Digital 

Media 

Specialist 


ig a temporary 
ecialist. Duties 
multiformat 


. Experience with 
>n Mac/Windows 

Send cover letter, resume to: 

jobs@dvdmenus.net. 

6D Laurette Drive, 
Essex Junction, VT 05452 
(802) 383-0980 
www.subatomicdigital.com 
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* Competitive^ 

Generous Disc 
t The BEST Customer I 
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^ Seasonal 
Call Center 

Holiday Job Fairs 

Wednesdays, September 29, 
October 6 and 13 


CALL CENTER: 

Customer Sales & Service 
128 Intervale Road, Burlington, VT 05401 
For more info, call 660-4611 


3:00-5:30 pm 


SEASONAL 


positions thru 


December 19 


Download our job application TODAY and 
bring the completed form to our job fair! WWW.garQGIlGrS.COin 








C-12 jobs (|! 


A “i — rcMTinM depdi iixcdc- postyourjobsatsevendaysvt.com/jobsforfastresults. 

A I I LIN I IUIN r\tl_r\UI I LIAO. OR. CONTACT MICHELLE BROWN: MICHELLE@SEVENDAYSVT.COM 


StayCareers at the HowardCenter 

What do fishing, swimming, crafting, Zumba, movies, shopping, hiking and 
people watching all have in common? 

These are all activities that may be enjoyed while caring for a person with 
developmental disabilities in your home or the client’s. Enjoy every season 
of the year with the benefit of a home- 
meaningful difference! 

Experienced team support, ongoing 
training, generous tax-free 
stipend and living expenses 
provided. 

Chittenden county only. 


—while making a 

Chittenden 

County 



J,-f The Re gulatory Assista nce Project 

The Regulatory Assistance Project (RAP) is a 
global, nonprofit team of experts providing 
technical and policy assistance on a broad range 
of energy and environmental issues. 

We are seeking to fill the following positions: 


SENIOR ASSOCIATE, US PROGRAM 
RESEARCH SENIOR ASSOCIATE 
RESEARCH & POLICY ANALYST 
ENERGY & ENVIRONMENT FELLOW 

KNOWLEDGE MANAGEMENT & 
INFORMATION ASSISTANT 

For more details about the positions, please visit 
our website: www.raponline.org . 

50 State St., Suite 3, Montpelier, VT 05602 

Equal Opportunity Employer 


Full-Time 

Medical 

Assistant 

needed for Urgent 
Care Facility. Medical 
Office experience, 
Medical Assistant 
skills, and computer 
skills necessary. 
Willingness to work 
flexible hours inluding 
weekend rotation 
required. 

Reply to Lynn Forcier 
at 802-865-3655. 

_^d ^~^—Champla/n Valley 

Urgent Care 


Part-Time 

Medical 

Assistant 

needed for local 
Stowe medical office. 
Flexible days. Must 
have computer skills 
and basic medical 
assistant skills. 

Reply to 802-316-6979. 
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OF VERMONT m 

Accounts Receivable Manager 

Under the supervision of the Business Manager, this person 
will supervise and coordinate all aspects erf the Student 
Accounts operations at CCV 's Administrative Offices m 
Montpelier. As the leader of the Accounts Receivable team, 
this person will be involved in the review and improvement 
of processes considering technology developments with 
ecommerce and document management. Bachelor’s degree 
in accounting plus four to five years of relevant expenence 
is required. The ideal candidate will possess excellent 
wntten and verbal communication skills, an ability to 
develop effective interpersonal relationships with a diverse 
constituency, pnor supervisory expenence, and the ability 
to work independently as well as in a team environment 

instructions . CCV offers a competitive salary with a generous benefits 


CCV strongly encourages applications from members of 
ethnic minority groups and other under-represented 
backgrounds . CCV is an Equal Opportunity Employer, 
in compliance with ADA requirements . 



CHAMPLAIN 

ill 

Career Opportunities 

MAKE A DIFFERENCE IN PEOPLES LIVES! 


El 


recruiting? 


CONTACT MICHELLE: 
865-1020 x21 

michelle®sevendaysvt.com 


d working with co-op boards & comn 




Co-op Property Man* 

You'D be managing a 
relations, maintaining 

Leasing/Property Mi 

You'D be marketing rt 

interpersonal skiDs. and possess strong computer skills. S/he must^e able 
work independently as well as part of a team while demonstrating initiat 
and a commitment to the CHT model of permanent affordabUity. BA/BS 

Prefer certification in LIHTC, experience in HOME program as weD as resident 
:dge of Section 8 NC/SR 811. 


tnentwithknou 
I socially respt 


tion, holiday, sick leave and 403(b) plan. 

e by September 27th to 

iuman Resources, Champlain Housing Trust, 88 King Stree 
to phone calls please. 

08 RECIPIENT 


© 
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We are currently seeking a dynamic individual for 
the position of Engineer at the Doubletree Hotel 
Burlington in South Burlington, Vt. This position 
requires a flexible schedule to include nights, 
weekends and holidays. As a Maintenance Engineer, 
this person will perform a combination of duties to 
maintain, repair and clean mechanical areas and 
equipment. Also, the engineer will assist other trade 
mechanics in their duties to ensure a safe, clean and 
well-maintained hotel. 

The ideal candidate will possess the following: 

• Basic knowledge of skilled trade activities in 
plumbing, carpentry, electrical and mechanical 
work, and painting. 

• A positive attitude and enjoy working with the public. 

• Strong verbal and written communication skills. 
Apply in person at 

The Doubletree Front Desk 
1117Williston Rd. 

South Burlington, VT 



WORK TO BUILD COMMUNITY! 

Randolph Area Community 
Development Corporation 


seeks two part-time staff for the following positions or one full- 
time person with the skills and drive to do both well. Must be 
professional, reliable, responsible, personable, and ready to work 
hard on great community projects. 

FULL-CHARGE BOOKKEEPER/ 
ACCOUNTANT 

Financial management of alt aspects of the organization using fund 
accounting software; AR/AP; prepare balance sheet, P&L and 
cash-flow statements, track grants, loans, prep for audit; advise 
ED. Must have excellent Excel skills, and a knack for It’s. Ac- 
counting degree a plus. 

ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 

Office management dudes, including interface with clients, offi- 
cials and the public, meticulous record keeping and book keeping 
prep. Assist with projects, fundraising and other duties as needed. 


Assistant Manager 

needed (or LHBP Store In Essex Outlets. 
Full-time salaried with benefits; work 
Includes nights and weekends. High School 


nbi 

HAKBsbrandswc 



Job Holline 
(802) 863-1066 x25 
umalM.com 


Insulation 
Labor Needed. 


Own transportation. No 
experience necessary. 


808-4 34-8581 


CHILD, YOUTH AND FAMILYSERVICES 

AUTISM INTERVENTIONIST 

To provide educational, social, behavioral and life-skill development in public school and community settings with 
children with autism spectrum disorders. Intensive training and ongoing supervision provided. Excellent professional 
development opportunity. Transportation required. Bachelor's degree and some experience with young children and/ 
orspecial needs necessary. Competitive salary plus full benefits. 

INTERVENTIONIST— COMPREHENSIVE CARE — FLOATER 

Seeking a dynamic individual to join our Comprehensive Care program, serving 6-14-year-old children who are 
experiencing significant behavioral, emotional and psychiatric challenges. Responsibilities include providing 
individualized treatment within a coed, multiage population, modeling healthy life skills, developing therapeutic 
relationships, implementing conflict resolution strategies, teaching healthy emotion regulation and assisting in the 
daily living of the children in care. Applicants must show evidence of strong communication and writing skills, ability 
to work as a team player, and a passion for working with children. BA req. 40 hr./wk. Milieu experience preferred. 
Availability for awake overnight shifts required. 

INTERVENTIONIST — COMPREHENSIVE CARE — AWAKE OVERNIGHT — JARRETT 

Seeking a dynamic individual to join our Comprehensive Care program. The Jarrett House serves 6-14-year- 
old children receiving mental health treatment while residing in our staffed group care setting. Duties include 
overseeing the residence and residents throughout overnight hours, conflict resolution strategies, documentation 
and reporting requirements, medication administration and assisting in the daily living of the children in care. 
BA required. Applicants must be comfortable working with a coed, multi-age population with many and multiple 
diagnoses. This is a 40 hr./wk. position, (Thurs- Sat.). Experience working with children required, preferably youth 
with behavioral challenges. 

RESIDENTIAL CLINICIAN 

Master’s level clinician to join Comprehensive Care. Responsible for all clinical services and case management for 
children and families participating in the program. Successful candidate will have experience and a passion for 
higher levels of care. 

MENTAL HEALTH AND SUBSTANCE ABUSE SERVICES 

CONT-TEMP — PHLEBOTOMIST 

Temporary contracted position available to draw blood from clients for the purpose of enrollment in a Hepatitis C 
Rapid Testclinicial trial, as well as providing assistance with intake ot participants and providing informed consent. 

SUB — CLINICIAN ASSIST, PSYCHIATRIC CRISIS STABILIZATION PROGRAM 

Per diem clinicians needed for 24-hour psychiatric hospital diversion program. We have particular need for coverage for 
holidays and on the weekends, second shift (3 p.m. - midnight) and awake overnight shifts. BA and related work 
experience are required. We are individuals who have great interpersonal skills and are sincere, empathic and team 
players. Competitive pay, excellent benefits and a valuable opportunity to gain experience in the mental health field. 

Visit www.howardcenter.org tor more details and a complete listof employment opportunities. 
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MS K 


MURI’HV 

SULLIVAN 

KRONK 


LEGAL ASSISTANT 

Legal Assistant for a downtown Burlington law firm. 
Experience required; experience in real estate and 
commercial transactions preferred. Position requires a 
confident professional who is pleasant, organized, detail and 
service-oriented. Typing and editing proficiency required. 
Full-time position. Competitive salary and benefits package. 
All applications will be kept confidential. Please send your 


Deborah ). Sabourin, Business Manager, Murphy Sulliv. 
Kronk, 275 College Street, Burlington, VT 05401 or v 
email to dsabourin@mskvl.com. 


Versatile? 
Vivacious? 
Valiant? 

We want to know more about you. 

PRINT/WEB GRAPHIC DESIGNER 

' Seven Days has a full-time position available on te laWard- 
1 JtLn-dMien team. A successful candidate designs 
quickly skillfully and creatively under intense deadhne 
sure. You must be ready to hit the ground running 


from day one -this is not an ei 

In addition to weekly newspap 
produces graphics for e-newsl' 
(both Flash and static) and ant 
(7 Nights, What’s Good) Prefei 


glossy magazines 








s 


designing at magazines 
looking for a designer with an 

and is comfortable designing editorial and adve g 
any medium. 

Reauired expert-level knowledge of.InDesign. 
Illustrator, Photoshop CS3+. Competent in software! 
Flash, XHTML/CSS. 

„ a mvpr letter resume and three print design sample; 
. f.» published wu.t i. .pdf Sm* «*» 

| sevendaysvt.com by Friday, September 24, at noon. (L 
:o Flash work also welcome.) 


IT Professional 

(Requisition# 033731) 


Research, design and 
develop PC and Internet 
software in support of the 
mission of the Research 
Center for Children, Youth, 
and Families. Fluency in 
Visual FoxPro. Visual Studio 
.Net [VB and ASP) and Visual 
SourceSafe required, 


Applications accepted 
only through 

www.uvmjobs.com. 



SEVEN DAYS 


VUCV^ 

Executive Director Search 




Growing drug chain since 1903 seeking 


PART-TIME STORE CLERKS 

for our store located in Burlington, Vt. 

Contact: Casey Gould, 

308 Shelbourne Road, Burlington, VT 05401. 
Phone: 802-864-8154 

Applications available at any of our locations, 
or may be submitted at 

www.kinneydrugs.com. 


B THE NORTH FACE STORE 

@KL SPORT 


Sales Associate 


(part time) 

We are currently hiring for a part-rime sales position. As a sales associate 



Applicants should bring a resume in person to our downtown retail 
location at 210 College St., Burlington, Vt. 


Waitsfield, VT 

Retail & Phone Sales Associate 

Come work for a tech-sawy, socially responsible company in 
the Mad River Valley! 



Qualifications & Requirements: 
o A fierce commitment to customer service 

> Knowledge of and passion for Apple products 

> Strong writing skills for customer correspondence 

• Saturday availability and a flexible schedule 
Responsibilities: 

» Managing workflow in a retail store environment, 
which also includes a full-service call center 

> Email correspondence and article contributions to 
our monthly retail newsletter and blog 

• Providing the best customer service experience 
before, during and after the sale 


n Email resume and ( 


Small Dog 

Electronics 


to: jobs@smalldog.com. 


For more Job openings, tlsli Smallflo2.com/lotis 
WWW.smallflo2.com # Apple Specialist 
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'""AJ 

Country Walkers 

Explore the world one step at a time 

INTERNATIONAL TOUR OPERATOR seeks 

Administrative Assistant 

Qualifications: 

Extremely detail-oriented and able to multitask in 
a fast-paced office. Strong computer skills; ability to 
work with a detailed reservation system. Customer 
service experience required. Strong verbal and 
written communication skills. Basic accounting 
skills; ability to reconcile and pay invoices. 
Enthusiasm and connection to the travel industry 
and walking. College degree or relevant professional 
experience. Full-time, full-benefit package. 

Email cover letter and resume to: 

Human Resources, Country Walkers, 

PO Box 180, Waterbury, VT 05676-0180 
jamen@countrywalkers.com. 

No phone calls, please. 
www.countrywalkers.com. EOE. 


c 


Maples Leaf farms 

From AdcUctZovy to-Recovery 


Our Primary Care Unit is expanding with additional 
nursing and physician hours. 

RN 

Day & night 

Full- & Part-time positions 

Explore opportunities to learn and grow 
professionally In the specialty area of addiction and 
co-occurring disorders. Excellent pay and benefits. 


— ha ** ' tali 


Mail or fax resumes to: 
Maple Leaf Farm 
10 Maple Leaf Road 
Underhill, VT 05489 
Phone: 802-899-2911 
Fax 802-899-9965 
Email: info@mapleleaf.org 


Business Director 


LACE is hiring a Business Director 
(30 hoursAveek) to oversee 
planning & policies Ideal candidates 
will have a strong nonprofit 
management background 
including fiscal oversight, 
fundraising data management, 
evaluation, reporting & day-to-day 
operations. LACE is dedicated to 
bringing the community together 
with its local farms and food sources 
Call 802-476-4276 



Vrive-r/ 
Assistant 
ne-e-de-d 0 

Perfect opportunity for retired 
individuals: Driver/assistant 
needed to work with a 
visually impaired employee 
in the Burlington area. 20-30 
hours per week. Must have 
reliable vehicle and clean 
driving record. Hourly rate plus 
mileage. 


Please call Laurie VasQuenza 
at 802-863-1358 ext. 211 for 
application or email resume to 

lvasquenza@vabvi.org. 



r 1 

jBRyyroL 

Located in the heart of Bristol's beautiful downtown, 
the recently renovated Bristol Bakery and Cafe is well 

Bakertv 

l<* 

known for its hearty breakfast lunch and Sunday brunch 
offerings. 

We also offer a broad range of 'from scratch,' morning 
pastries, dessert pastries, hand-rolled bagels and artisan 


Head Baker/Kitchen Manager 


We are currently looking for a Lead Baker/Kitchen Manager to 
help build on our success and take us to the next level of growth 
and service in both the bakery and cafe aspects of the business. 
Compensation is competitive and includes bonus opportunities and 
benefits. Requirements: Baking and Pastry degree, at least three 
years experience at a retail bakery/restaurant 
and previous management experience. 

Contact Kevin Harper at 
khinvt@gmavt.net with resume 
and cover letter 
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Program Manager 

St. Albans nonprofit has an immediate opening for an experienced 
professional to join the management team of a statewide older-worker job- 
training program. Responsibilities include recruitment and staffing, training 
and development, employee/trainee relations, policies and procedures, and 
the day-to-day operations of the program. College degree required. 

Please email cover letter with salary requirements and resume to 
HR@vermontassociates.org. 





NORWICH 

UNIVERSITY' 


Head Infant 
& Head Toddler 

Teachers 


needed at our Essex location. 


ADMISSIONS 


Seeking dynamic individuals to join our recruiting team. 
Res pons ibilities include developing a territory and prospect 
management plan; planning and executing an extensive 
travel plan in designated geographic areas; interviewing 
and counseling prospective students and families; 
managing and evaluating admissions applications; and 
representing the university at on- and off-campus events 
and programs. 


Must have experience, 
education and a sense of 
humor. Starting pay % 12/hour 
(based on experience and 
education). 

Contact Krista 
at Leaps & Bounds, 
802-879-2021 or 
kristalacroix@yahoo.com. 


Parent Transition 
Resource Consultant 

18.75 hours/week 


V 


S Vermont 

Family 

Network 


Do you have experience parenting a 

young adult with a severe emotional behavioral disorder? Are you 
interested in helping other parents find support and guidance? VFN 
is seeking someone to provide transition information and guidance to 
parents/caregivers of young adults with mental health disorders ages 
16-21 who are out of school or will soon be graduating. 


Experience parenting a young adult with an emotional behavioral 
disorder, strong communication skills, and an ability to work 
independently and as part of a team required; bachelor's degree 
preferred; training/teaching experience helpful; familiarity with 
resources for youth a plus. Will travel within Chittenden County. 


Submit cover letter and resume to 

HR, VFN, 600 Blair Park Rd., Suite 240, Williston, VT 05495, 
or email HR@vtfn.org. EOE. 



COMPENSATION SPECIALIST 
Provide oversight and management of compensation 
practices. Plan, develop and implement new and revised 
compensation programs, policies and procedures in order 
to be responsive to the university’s goals and competitive 
practices. Ensure that compensation-related policies and 
pay practices are legally compliant. 

MATHEMATICS FACULTY 

Accepting applications for two tenure-track positions. Engage 
our undergraduates in the discoveiy of mathematics beginning 
fall 2011. Use of alternative deliveiy systems and technology 
is desirable. Evidence of quality teaching required 

BIOLOGY FACULTY 

Tenure track position available to teach human anatomy, 
physiology and pathophysiology, as well as an upper-level 
course in an area of the individual’s expertise. 

Please visit our website at www.norwich.edu/jobs 
for further details and information on how to apply for 
these and other great jobs. 

Norwich University is an Equal Opportunity Employer offering a 
comprehensive benefit package that includes medical, dental, group life 
and long-term disability insurance, flexible-spending accounts for health 
and dependent care, retirement annuity plan, and tuition scholarships for 
eligible employees and their family members. 


Marine 

Technicians 



Point Bay Marina 
is a full-service marina 
with over 10,000 square 
feet dedicated to factory- 
authorized repairs of sail- 
and powerboats. 

Our seivice department 
has immediate openings 
for experienced Marine 
Technicians. 


We're Hiring! 

CURRENT OPENINGS 

Development Specialist 

Responsible for supporting CHCB's fundraising and development efforts 
at CHCB, including support for annual campaigi/capital campaign efforts, 
oversight of in-kind donations, special events, database management, private 
foundation grants and grant reporting Bachelor's degree plus three years ex- 
perience in fundraising/marketing. Ability to plan and coordinate fundraising 
events, outstanding written and verbal communication skills, experience with 
marketing/fundraising software/database applications, skilled with Microsoft 
Office products induding Word, Excel, PowerPoint and Publisher, and Adobe 
Acrobat, ability and willingness to attend evening and/or weekend activities/ 
events, outstanding organizational and time management skills, and strong 


Executive Assistant 

Prepare agendas, take minutes, plan and schedule meetings, maintain files, 
carry out projects. Associate degree in business or related field plus five 
years of progressively responsible administrative positions including support 


If you have a strong work 
ethic and own your own 
tools, please call 
George Fox at 802-425-2431 
to schedule an interview. 
We offer competitive 
compensation and lull 
benefits. 






plan. 




ackage Including medical, d 
in funds and an employee , 
letter to HR3CHCB.org 





lental. life, 
ime off. 
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The 

Counseling Service 

igS of Addison County, Inc. 

Become a Part of Our Exceptional Team! 
JOB OPPORTUNITY 
Youth & Family Division 


School Based & Therapeutic Outreach Clinician 
School-Based position: Provide in-school, direct counseling, 
therapy and emotional support to children and adolescents in 
crisis, with severe emotional and behavioral disturbances, and/or 
at risk on family problems, personal relationships, eating disorders 
and substance abuse issues 

Therapeutic Outreach position : Involves working intensively 
in home, community and schools with children and adolescents 
with emotional and behavioral challenges and autism spectrum 
disorder, and their families. 

Master’s Degree required. This is a 37.5 horn per week benefit 
eligible position. 

For a complete list of Job Opportunities 

visit www.csac-vt.org. 



NURSE PRACTITIONER, 
Breast Care Center 

Full Time 



i-ietcner 

AMer. 


Early 

Preschool 

Teacher 

The PlayCare Center In 
Richmond Is seeking a head 
teacher for our Early 
Preschool. The right candidate 
will demonstrate a passion for 
guiding and assisting children 
as they grow and learn, as 
well as displaying energy, 
excitement and enthusiasm 
for the daily achievements 
of the children. Ct>A, A. A 
or B.A./8.S. degree in Early 
Childhood Education or a 
related field required. 


Seeking ll V C “1 IT 

caregiver(s) 

to assist elderly couple in 
Chittenden County. Room 
and board with pay, wage 
negotiable. Experience with 
dementia and personal 
:are preferred. Kindness, 
patience, 

' energy and car 

required. 

Send resume 
' . I and reference 
^1 % to Caregiver, 

PO Box 68, 

" ^ A 1 Williston, VT 
05495. 




SALES ACCOUNT 
EXECUTIVE 

Must possess good sales track 
record and reputation. 

TV sales experiencea plus. 
New business 
development a must. 
Send resumes to: 
jobsGPwcax.com 
No phone calls, please. 


CHAMPLAIN VALLEY HEAD START 


FAMILY SERVICES COORDINATOR (Burlington) 

Senior management team position. Responsibilities include 
development, management and tracking of: family partnership 
systems including family goal setting: and support and follow- 
up around community services and resources; partnerships with 
commumly and state agencies providing services relevant to 
Head Start or its program participants, including services for 
English Language Learners; child abuse and neglect prevention, 
identification and reporting systems; volunteer and internship 
systems; parent involvement in program, and community 
functions and services; and parent education and family literacy 
initiatives. Participation in regional and state-based committee 
work. Qualifications: Bachelor’s degree in social work, human 
services or related field, and 5 to 7 years of relevant work 
experience 40 hrs/week, full year Competitive salary, health 
plan and excellent benefits. Please send resume and cover letter 
with three work references by email to: pbehrman@cvoeo org 

PRESCHOOL TEACHER and 
EARLY CARE ADVOCATE POSITIONS 

Provide developmentally appropnate environment and 
experiences for preschool children in a Head Start classroom, and 
monthly home visits for families Assist families in accessing 
medical and dental care for preschool children 

Teacher — Richford: 40 hours/week, 42 weeks/year 
Starting wage $15.61-16 94/hour 

ECA — Burlington: 40 hours/ week, 52 weeks/year. 
Starting wage $12.67-14.36/hour 

Both positions include health plan and excellent benefits, and 
require bachelor ’s degree in Early Childhood Education or related 
education field, VT educator's license, classroom experience, 
and experience in curriculum planning and implementation, child 
outcome assessment, and working with children with special 
needs Teacher position requires license with endorsement in 
early childhood education or early childhood special education 
Please specify position and location, and send resume and cover 
letter with three work references by email to pmsh@cvoeo.org. 

For all positions: Successful applicants must have excellent 
verbal and written communication skills, skills in documentation 
and record keeping; proficiency in MS Word, email and Internet; 
exceptional organizational skills and attention to detail. Must be 
energetic, positive, mature, professional, diplomatic, motivated, 
and have a can-do, extra-mile attitude A commitment to social 
justice and to working with families with limited financial 
resources is necessary Clean driving record and access to 
reliable transportation required. Must demonstrate physical 
ability to carry out required tasks People of color, and from 
diverse cultural groups, especially encouraged to apply 

EOE. No phone calls, please. 




Apply at www.FletcherAllen.org 
We are an Equal Opportunity Employer M/F/D/V- 
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Operations Manager 



Seeking self-directed creative individual to handle in-house 
IT and marketing needs, update website info, and coordinate 
events. Strong written and verbal communication skills 
preferred, as well as the ability to multitask with attention 
to detail. Please be skilled in organization, prioritization and 
time management. 


Playgroup Coordinator 

Part-time position. Seeking candidate with experience in 
early childhood development to coordinate and facilitate two 
playgroup sessions per week. 


Please submit cover letter, resume and list of references to: 

jrichards@miltonfamilycenter.org 

or MFCC - Attn: Janet, P.O. Box 619, Milton, VT 05468. EOE 



Opportunities 

Available 

Assembly in Essex jet. 

Machine Operation in 

Call Center in Downtown 
Burlington 

Pick/Pack in Williston 
Re ce ptio n ist/Ad m in istrative 

in Chittenden County 
Requirements : Must have a 
favorable background and 
reliable transportation. 
Contact info: 802-658-3877; 
fax 802-862-6138; 
email 6011@kellyservices.com. 

KELLY 


CONSTRUCTION 

REPORTER 


Construction reporting 
service seeks reporter for 
our South Burlington 
office. Must have 
excellent Internet, phone 
and data-entry skills 
and familiarity with the 
construction industry. 

Reply via email: 
Rich@WIPBids.com. 
Works In Progress 
20 Farrell St. 
South Burlington, VT 
05403 


□ffice/Project: 

Coordinator 



L1SA1US 


337 College Street 
Burlington, VT 05401 
nel 50 n@lisaius.com 



NURSING AND PHYSICAL THERAPY OPPORTUNITIES! 


We want you on our teaml We appreciate your experience and 
ability to deliver quality clinical services. We provide you a forum to 
deliver those quality services in a supportive environment where you 
count as a practitioner and as a person. If you seek independence, 
flexibility, support, and a daily reminder why you chose to be a nurse 

COMMUNITY HEALTH NURSE/FULLTIME 

An extremely independent and rewarding nursing experience working 
within the community in patient homes providing them with your 
high-quality, multiskilled experience. Generous benefits, and CTO 

surgical experience required. 

Physical Therapist/Full Time: Consider joining our multidisciplinary 



Or, please send your resume to cpaquette@achhh.org or ACHHH, 
c/o Human Resources, PO Box 754, Middlebury, VT 05753. 


Fax your resume to (802) 388-6126 or drop by for an application and 



SkillTech Evening Supervisor 


Part-time, 42-week position 
available at our Center 
for Technology, Essex, to 
supervise the day-to-day 
operations of our evening 
SkillTech programs, instructors 
and students, and to provide 
administrative support for 
the programs. Position will 
be approximately 25 hours/week on average (some 
weeks may be more, some may be less) and will include 
evening hours and some Saturdays. Strong business 
and/or marketing background, and great supervisory, 
communication and organizational skills required. 

Previous teaching experience and knowledge of technical 
education programming preferred. Position pays 
$20,689 to $27,291 per year depending on the breadth 
and depth of relevant experience. This position also 
qualifies for family medical and dental insurance, tuition 
reimbursement, and paid leaves. These benefits shall be 
prorated based on a half-time position. 

For additional information and qualifications, please 
visit www.schoolspring.com and enter Job ID 41401. 
Applications only accepted electronically through 
www.schoolspring.com. EOE 







“As a freelance media producer and 
host of Vermont Public Television’s 
‘Profile,’ I need to keep up with what’s 
happening. But that’s a challenge 
working alone, out of a home office. 
There’s only so much time in the 
day, so I’m stingy about it. I need 
shortcuts that work. 


The Daily 7 offers a quick glimpse at 
top stories various media sources are 
following. It’s just a starting place, 
but getting the Daily 7 is almo st like 
having staff that checks out all the 
Vermont news sources and lets you 
know what’s up. 


I love the fact that it includes 
traditional radio, print and TV 
outlets, as well as new sources like 
VT Digger and the Vermont News 
Guy. It’s also important to have 
a connection to the Brattleboro 
Reformer and the Bennington 
Banner. The breadth is impressive. 
And the links let me go as deep as 
I want. Very cool. Very handy. 


Thanks, SevenDays. 

Your Daily 7 is a stellar service!’ 


FRAN STODDARD 

Producer/Host 
Vermont Public Television 


Vermont's top stories, delivered 


VISIT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/DAILY7TO SUBSCRIBETO OUR WEEKDAY E-NEWSLETTER. 





The Point’s 


• 


WJRLDTOUR 


TRIP # 3 ! 



You could win a trip to the 

Rvman Theater in Nashville to see 

&--*«sss 

listen to the The Point MonrW 

The Point s 

WorldTour... 

tuneinfotY°« r 
chance to vrari 


^fo^oceaetatU^vecyo^e 

104.7 and93.3 in Burling' 011 

104.7 and 100.3 in MontP'' ieI 

95.7 in the Northeast Kingdom 
98.1 in Saint Albans 

,03.1 and 107.7i» The upper Valley 
Andonlineatpointfm.com 


GOT A FOOD TIP? FOOD@SEVENDAYSVT.COM = 
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I I CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43 


to what one would find in 
her homeland. Many local 
Vietnamese restaurants 
try to appeal to a Western 
palate, says Duong, but 
“We make everythingjust 
like in Vietnam. It makes 
Vietnamese people so happy." 

Duong doesn't cut 
corners, either. Though taro 
is a cheap staple food back 
home, it can be expensive in 
the States. Nonetheless, she 
uses it to give her pork egg 
rolls their unique flavor. 

In the small kitchen at the 
back of the store sits a giant 
pot filled with what looks 
like a whole cow’s worth 
of bones, their rich essence 
slowly infusing the simmer- 
ing liquid. The resulting 
aromatic broth will be the 
base of the restaurant’s pho. 
Nearby, Duong squeezes 
fresh limes into a mix of 
vegetables and chicken for 
a tangy, fish-sauce-spiked 
salad called goi ga. 


And 99 has plenty of ways 
to wash down the authentic 
fare. In addition to a wide 
range of exotic juices in 
varieties such as basil seed 
and wax gourd, there are 



Vietnamese ca phe, fresh- 
squeezed lemonade and 
bubble or jelly teas flavored 
with ginger or green bean. 

While the Burlington area 
certainly doesn’t lack for 
Vietnamese restaurants — 99 
Asian Market Eatery is one 
of two that opened just last 
week — Duong says she 
expects good things. "There's 
so much Vietnamese and 


Thai around, but they’re all 
successful. There’s room for 
everybody,” she says. 


Getting Stuffed 

BURLINGTON JOINS THE 
PIROGI UNION 

Fans of the pierogi served this 
winter at Burlington’s -,DUIN0! 
(duende) are in luck. DAVID 
miller, who made the stuffed 
dough pockets for the restau- 
rant, has gone into business 
for himself. Last month, he 
began selling the dumplings 
from his Burlington home 
under the banner of PIROGI 
UNION, a home delivery and 
catering business. 

Miller says he began 
making pierogi 20 years 
ago and has refined his 
recipe over time. He focuses 
on preparing classic ver- 
sions — including potato- 
cheddar, beef-mushroom, 
and sauerkraut made with 
carrots, cabbage and corian- 
der — using local ingredients. 
According to Miller, one fan 
jokingly declared that the 


pierogi taste so authentic, 
“[Miller] must have Russian 
slaves in [his] basement.” 

But Miller has also played 
around with less traditional 
varieties. At an event he 
catered, he says, spinach, 
portobello and yogurt-cheese 
pierogi were a hit. 

Because he has “an 
affinity for stuffed food of 
all sorts,” Miller plans on 
adding another Russian 
dumpling, pelmeni, to his 
roster. He’d also like to take 
on empanadas, gyoza, siu 
mai and Tibetan mornos. For 
now, though, since producing 
pierogi is so labor intensive, 
Miller offers just one kind at 

In addition to plumping 
up his dumpling offerings, 
he hopes to begin selling his 
wares to local markets while 
expanding his catering and 
delivery business. Those are 
big plans for someone with a 
job as a flight instructor at the 
brand-new Vermont Flight 
Academy. But Miller hasn’t 
yet resorted to serf labor. 



Nothing was inept — in fact, many things were good — but the 
need of some hand-holding. 

The spellings on the menu were the first hint that something 
was slightly amiss. Poutine was written as “pouitini.” One drink, 
composed of amaretto, Frangelico and Chambord, is called 
“Your Nuts.” I assume the owners intended to assert that the 
drinker is crazy, but accidentally made a reference to the old 
dingly-danglies instead. A proofreader was clearly in order... 


I SEE JESUS IN MY TOAST 


This morning, as I was making my toast, I heard a quirky little 
newsbit on NPR. It went a little something like this: 
crazy-ass Vermont company is making to 
ers that crisp up your bread in the shape 
of Jesus. Isn’t that cute?” 

Immediately, my own toast — a 
perfect, even brown, still hot from its 
descent into my Michael Graves for 
Target B lack & Decker toaster — felt 

ALICE EATS: THE BEUEACDUN 

Sometimes I wish I were a restaurant consultant instead of a 
reviewer. Every once in a while, I have a dinner that makes mi 
want to grab the restaurateur by the shoulders and talk some 
to him. That was how I felt at St. Albans’ BLUE ACORN. 



BAGGING THE ELECTION: DUBIE AND SHUMLIN FACE OFF 

Who needs to listen to the gubernatorial debates? The 
crucial differences between Vermont’s top candidates 
— Democratic Peter Shumlin and Republican Brian 
Dubie — will be on display this weekend, when the poli- 
ticians vie for the title of “best grocery bagger who also 
happens to be running for Vermont’s top office.” Viewers 
will get to see if one or both keep cool under pressure 
and, more importantly, who has the best spatial skills. 

Assuming neither one chickens out, the candidates' 
“bag off” will take place on Saturday, September 2 5, 
at 1 p.m., as part of the Vermont grocers’ association 
annual convention. It immediately follows the real “best 
ba gg er" competition, which allows professionals in the field 
to show off their chops... 

SUZANNE POOHAIZER 

a Visit Blurt, the Seven Days staff blog, to read more. 


VIFTNAM 


Lunch Specials; 

Sushi Roll $3.99 
Veggie Rolls $2.99 

Specializing in Vietnamese 
and Thai cuisine. 

Open for Lunch & Dinner V 

Full menu available 
onlineat www.7nvt.com 


Downtown Burlington 

Lower Church St • 859-9998 



OMm-elettes 

Very Zen. Whether you’re 
making an omelette for one or 
pan-searing chicken breasts for 
dinner, Calphalon’s Commer- 
cial Non-Stick Omelette pans 
will always be in demand. 

10" & 12" Omelette Combo 
Reg. $ I 1 0 

Now $49.99 



kitchen & gift market 

www.KissTheCook.net 
72 Church Street, Burlington 
863-4226, Mon-Sat 9-9, Sun 10-6 
Wedding Registry • UPS Shipping 
FREE Gift Wrapping 





Pick Your Own Apples! 


Shelburne Orchards 


9th Annual 

Pie Fest & Cider House Run 

Sunday, Sept. 26, 11-4 


Shop at our Cider House Farm Market: 

216 ORCHARD RD.. SHELBURNE • 985-2753 • WWW SHELBURNEORCHARDS.COM 
APPLE100@TOGETHER.NEI • MONDAY-SATURDAY 9:00-6:00 SUNDAY 9:005:00 


A\2VNTfilN 

ORLI 

Organic Local Produce ’ Fresh Deli • All Natural Groceries 

Ckeck out our new &" improved GLUTEN-FREE section! 


OPEN 8 AM - 7 PM DAILY 

(802) 453-8538 • 25 Mountain View Street, Bristol, Vermont 

First left off Mountain Strcct. I-ocated Behind Shaws. 




(0RN MAZE 

OUR 3.1 MILE CORN MAZE IS OPEN EVERY DAY! 

I graTO‘Siii.97fgac»Tnr^aiwt7o nrarYw v gqiraBi^ffnifWiii^H . 

CLIP THIS COUPON & SAVE! GOOD FOP SI OFF _UAZ£_ADUISSI0NJ_ - * 

BIG FAMILY FUN! OCTOBER 2ND & 3RD • 11 AM TO 4 PM 



277 Lavigne Road in Colchester 

Wthu^ 


655-3440 

7 "™* a"™ 


www.sammazzafarms.com 

7 am * G pm 1 


Tales of 
Terroir 

Three new local food books strike 
a common note: sustainability 



A ll over Vermont, farmers are tug- 
ging potatoes out of the ground 
and picking winter squash in 
all the earthy colors of autumn 
leaves. Cooks, rediscovering the joy of 
roasting and braising as cool weather sets 
in, are snapping up those crops at outdoor 
markets and stores. 

Perfectly timed to coincide with the 
harvest comes another crop, this one of 
new food-themed books by local authors. 

One tells the story of a farm, just across 
the lake in Essex, N.Y., where the owners 
strive to grow and produce every type of 
sustenance their customers might need. 
Another book aims to help eaters make 
veggies, meats, roots and fruits last all 
winter. The third explains why foods 
grown and produced in different places 
taste different, and why those subtle varia- 

For sampling purposes, we present 
each work with a characteristic excerpt. 
Happy reading during the coming cold 
months... 


find their reactions vacillating from envy 
of the couple’s realization of their dream 
to misery over descriptions of injured ani- 
mals that had to be put down. 

Beyond the enticing prose, though, 
is hard, useful information about the 
Kimballs' unique business model. Most 
farm shares yield their holders a mixed, 
predetermined basket of veggies every 
week. Essex Farm aims to provide every- 
thing members might need for their tables 
— from grains to dairy products to meats 
to maple syrup — and lets them take as 
much as they desire. 

As the national economy continues to 
struggle and talk of peak oil and climate 
change gets louder, it can be reassuring 
to read a book like The Dirty Life. It dem- 
onstrates that one farm can feed a small 
village, and well. And that a squeamish 
urbanite used to prepackaged meat can 
learn to gut pigs and make blood pudding. 
Having luxuries may fool us into thinking 
we are not adaptable, but Kimball shows 


The Dirty Life: On Farming, 
Food, and Loix by Kri sti n 
Kimball, Scribner, 276 pages. 
$25. 

Nobody thinks farming is easy. But going 
from abachelorette’s life in the Big Apple 
— one filled with shopping, theater and 
takeout — to owning a hardscrabble, 
horse-powered farm in upstate New York 
is almost unimaginable. 

But that’s exactly what Kristin Kimball 
did after she met a handsome, idealistic 
farmer while on a writing assignment. In 
her memoir The Dirty Life, which will be 
released in October, Kimball tells the story 
of the couple’s first year running Essex 
Farm — a familiar food source for plenty 
ofVermonters, who reach it by ferry. 

Kimball covers both sides, from the 
passion that inspired her to forsake her 
urban lifestyle to the fatigue that overtakes 
her and Mark — now her husband — when 
they work from predawn to dark each day 
almost without break. Her clear, lyrical 
descriptions and honesty make Kimball’s 
book an engaging and poignant read. 
From one page to another, readers may 


There is no better lesson in commit- 
ment than thecow.Herudderknowsno 
exceptions or excuses. She must 
be milked, or she'll suffer from her 
own fullness, and then she'll get sick 
or dry up. Morning and evening, on 
holidays, ingood weatherandin bad, 
from the day she gives birth to her 
calf until the day ten months later 
when you dry her off, your cow is 
the frame in which you must fit your 
days, the twelve-hour tether beyond 
which you may no longer travel. 

The Joy of Keeping a Root 
Cellar: Canning, Freezing, 
Drying, Smoking, and 
Preserving the Harvest by 
Jennifer Megyesi, Skyhorse 
Publishing, 271 pages. $14.95. 
At firstglance, thisbook’s title may seem to 
limit its audience to those who have a root 
cellar — or the time, space and inclination 
to create one. In fact, however, Megyesi’s 
guide could be useful to anyone who plans 
to preserve food for the winter, whether 







food 


in the freezer or as jars of gem-colored 
preserves. 

Dotted with colorful photographs, 
many of the author’s Royalton farm, the 
hook offers tips on when to harvest differ- 
ent fruits and vegetables and lists the best 
storage methods for each. For instance, 
melons can be frozen, juiced or made 
into preserves, and mushrooms should be 
dried, canned, frozen or smoked. 

Also valuable are a few recipes and a 
handful of charts, including one that tells 
new food producers how many seeds to 
plant for their desired yield. 

The book's main flaw is its lack of in- 
tuitive organization: To figure out what to 
do with a glut of tomatoes, for example, 
readers must read instructions in three 
different chapters, which aren't cross- 
referenced. The key to preservation meth- 
ods is so extensive that I kept forgetting 
what its abbreviations meant (LF 
is fermented or 
pickled: A stands 
for alcohol). 

food-preserva- 
tion newbie with 
plenty of time to 
browse, Megyesi’s 
guide may be 
a boon. Expert 

impatient read- 
ers may want to 
look elsewhere. 

Modem society carries with it a gen- 
eral perception that luxury and well- 
being are hand in hand with instant 
gratification and social hierarchical 
status. The idea that leisure does not 
include self-reliance has reduced our 
ability to care for ourselves ... If you 
don't have the land or the ability to 
grow your own vegetables and fruits 
or mise your own meat, be creative. 
Barter your tax-accounting skills 
for chicken and beef for the freezer; 
lend your carpentry skills to a farm 
in exchange fora bushel of cukes for 
pickling... 

American Terrain 
Savoring the Flavors 
of Our Woods, Waters, 
and Fields by Rowan 
Jacobsen, Bloomsbury 
USA, 272 pages. $25. 

Rowan Jacobsen of Calais, a mul- 
tiple James Beard Award winner, 
has a way with words. Whatever he 
writes crackles with wit, whether 
he’s describing the flavor of : 
honey or an environmental disas- 
ter. He embraces juicy, underused 
adjectives. 

In his newest work, Jacobsen makes 


a case for paying more attention to our 
palates. After an introduction that lucidly 
explains the concept of terroir — the taste 
imparted by the place where a food is 
grown or produced — he takes the reader 
on a tour of the microclimates that create 
what are presumably some of his favorite 
foods. These include coffee from a moun- 
tainous Panamanian plantation, gooey 
Winnemere cheese from Vermont’s Jasper 
Hill Farm and briny Totten virginica oys- 
ters from Washington state. 

Jacobsen’s expressions of gustatory 
exuberance have a chilling undercurrent, 
though. If we don’t sell more people on the 
idea that these foods matter, he suggests, 
some of them could go the way of the 
dodo. In a passage on die "coffee crisis,” 
for instance, Jacobsen writes, "Farmers 
who can’t get a specialty price for their 
coffee are switching to vigorous hybrids 
that look and taste like dirt, but the world 
coffee market doesn’t care.” 

If the book has a flaw (and it's a small 
one), it’s that occasionally Jacobsen 
reaches too far in search of stylistic color. 
A Harry Potter reference feels flip and 
shoehorned in. A clumsy metaphor com- 
paring wines to strippers is drawn out for 
two pages. 

That particular depiction of lust may 
fall flat, but Jacobsen is wildly successful 
in inspiring desire for his terroir poster- 
foods. As I read, my mouth watered over 
hard cider from Lost Meadow Cidery in 
Calais and meaty mussels from Prince 
Edward Island. Jacobsen’s description 
of the dark amber syrup from Dragonfly 
Sugarworks was all the motivation I 
needed to pick up a bottle at the Burl: ngton 
Farmers Market. 

I imagine most readers of American 
Terroir will feel similarly compelled to get 
out there and taste the fruits of our own 
regions. 

Crinkleroot tastes like peanut and 
wasabi. Dried red-food boletes smell 
of cocoa and cherries; sweetgmss of 
almond paste and fresh cut hay ... 
Cattail hearts are the love child of 
cucumber and asparagus. Sea spin- 
ach, the robust andm eaty green that 
garden spinach has 
always wanted to 
be, is undoubtedly 
the stuff that forti- 
fied Popeye. Dried 
beebalm petals 
smell ... irreducible. 

I could say they're 
like oregano, orange 
peel, and saffron, 
but I’d be miss- 
the mark. 
They smell like 
the first time 
you walk into 
lover’s apart- 





Trapp Family Lodge 

Jerving Trapp Lagers First Oktoberfest Brew! 

Join us as we celebrate Oktoberfest 2010 
Live Music, Family Fun, Austrian & Harvest 
Inspired Cuisine and Trapp Family Lagers 
Saturday October 2nd 
Join tire Fest, Trapp Lager Brews & Views! 

4:00 to 11:00 p.m. at Trapp Lodge Event Meadow 
Traditional Austrian Oktoberfest Fare, Children’s Activities 
Musical Guests: Austrian Folk Musician Whiter Hdrl & 

Vermont's own Bow Thayer and Perfecttraniwreck 




'DINNER JAZZ’ 

SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 26TH 
6:00 -8. •00PM 


ENJOY AN EVENING OF PLANO JAZZ 

FEATURING 

TOM CLEARY & JUSTIN ROSE 


RESERVATIONS ' 


5571 RT.7, NORTH FERR1SBURGH 
1/4 MILE SOUTH OF DAKIN FARM 
877-6516 • STARRYNIGHTCAFE.COM 


HARVESTING 


NEW FALL 







LINDA RADTKE 


Land of Plenty 


Sweet Old Song 


It's only fitting that a celebration of the harvest's bounty is similarly plentiful. There's no 
shortage of musicians, dancers, storytellers and craftspeople at the 32nd annual Shelburne 
Farms Harvest Festival, which weaves in an appreciation for alternative energy. Alongside 
educational exhibits about the farm’s own photovoltaic roof panels and under-construction 
solar orchard, the Farm Barn courtyard offers visits with sheep, goats and cows; 
demonstrations on woodworking, weaving and rug hooking; and horse-drawn hay rides. 
Festivalgoers can sample entertainment from Jon Gailmor, Atlantic Crossing, the Ed Larkin 
Old Time Contra Dancers, the Green Mountain Cloggers and Very Merry Theatre ... or opt 
to satisfy stomachs with nibbles of locally sourced flatbreads, cider doughnuts, gelato and 
cheese. Tuck in. 


For the last couple of years, Linda Radtke has been lost in the Vermont Historical Society’s sheet- 
music archives. The Montpelier-based mezzo-soprano emerges this week, in authentic 1859 
period dress, giving voice to a variety of her historical finds at the release party for her new 
album, Vermont History Through Popular Song. The 22 tracks, with piano accompaniment by 
John Lincoln, revive old-fashioned parlor songs, social-justice tunes, candidate jingles and more. 
The goal is to “get these songs out of the vault and get them heard," says Radtke, who calls 
the VHS' catalogued archives “just an amazing collection." Pianist Arthur Zorn joins her at a 
reception and short performance on Tuesday. “It's a great way to learn history,” opines Radtke. 
With ditties such as “Keep Cool and Keep Coolidge," it’s pretty catchy, too. 

■VERMONT HISTORY 
THROUGH POPULAR SONG 1 
CD RELEASE PARTY 


Tap That 


Something’s brewing in the Mad River Valley, and the best way to find out what is to simply grab a cold 
one. The third annual SIPtemberFest draws 13 breweries from all over the state and beer aficionados 
from throughout the Northeast. The suds-tastic celebration is the brainchild of Lawson’s Finest Liquids 
founder and brewer Sean Lawson, Mad River Glen food and beverage manager Michael Witzel, and events 
planner Megan Schultz. The idea is to gather Vermont hops all in one place, including those drinks that 
be found at just any bar — looking at you, Bobcat Cafe & Brewery. Others in attendance include 
the Shed Restaurant & Brewery, Trapp Family Lodge Brewery, Zero Gravity Brewing and the sole out-of- 
•, Brewery Ommegang from Cooperstown, N.Y. It's the “quintessential high-end brewery," says Schultz. 
Besides a hoppin' bar, the family-oriented fest serves up local fare, tunes from the Gordon Stone Band and 
Abby Jenne and the Enablers, and lift rides. 

SIPTEMBERFEST 



O ne is the loneliest number this Saturday 
night, at least at an Essex Junction showcase 
shining the spotlight on duo dancing. Locals 
pair off on the dance floor, presenting a jam-packed 
program pirouetting from salsa and Latin-dance 
styles to English country dance, ballroom, the Lindy 
Hop, and everything in between. "We try to get as 
much in there [as possible! to give a good snapshot 
of the dancing that happens locally," explains co- 
organizer Rachel Smith, who will also dance the cha- 
cha and Viennese waltz. Members from Salsalina 
dance studio, Vermont Swings and the Middlebury 
College swing team also take the floor. The 
showcase, now in its seventh year, supports Camp 
Ta-Kum-Ta, a resident camp for cancer patients or 
ages 7 to 17. So ... are you ready to rumba? 
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calendar 


LANGUAGE PLAYGROUP: Games, songs and stories 

Fairfax 10-11 a.m. Free. Info. 242-9000. 

PETER THE MUSIC MAN: Educator Peter Alsen lets 

'STORY TIME AND TREASURE TALES': Toddlers and 

Library, Montpelier, 10:30 a.m. Free. Info, 223-3338. 

music 

HINESBURG COMMUNITY BAND REHEARSALS: 

Valley Union High School, Hinesburg 7:15-9 p.m. 

PHINEAS GAGE CD RELEASE PARTY: Erica Stroem, 


Cafe. Waltsfield. 7 p.m. Free. Info. 279-3364. 

outdoors 

CORN MAZE: Walkers navigate a labyrinth of 12 

644-5974. 

FIELD WALK: Visitors stroll through the trial garden 

Seeds. Wolcott. 4-6 p.m. Free. Info, 472-6174. 

MONARCH BUTTERFLY TAGGING: In 2007, a black- 

3:30-5 p.m. Free. Info. 229-6206. 

THE GREAT VERMONT CORN MAZE: Weather per- 

ed at 3 p.m. Boudreau Farm, Danville. 10 
12; free for ages 4 and under. Info, 748-1399. 


WAGON RIDE WEDNESDAY: Riders lounge in 
Regular admission. S3-12. Info, 457-2355. 

ELIZABETH COURTNEY: In "Busting the Myth 

Free. Info, 635-1327. 

LOUIS COHEN: The retired attorney considers 

tice. Cardinal Lounge, Angell College Center. SUNY 
Plattsburgh. N.Y.. 7-9 p.m. Free. Info. 518-564-4007. 
MICHAEL J. TOUGIAS: The St. Mike's alum and best- 


MICHAEL SNYDER: Timber! A Chittenden County 


THAT LITTLE OLD LOG CABIN': Folks learn more 
revival of the 1950s and ‘60s, and more. Aldrich 

THE STRUGGLE FORTHE FUTURE OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION': United Academics. UVNTs faculty 


YO GABBA GABBA! LIVE!: THERE'S A PARTY IN 

MainStage. Burlington. 3 p.m. & 6:30 p.m. S31.25- 


BOOK DISCUSSION: 'WHEN CULTURES MEET: Page 

JEANNE MARIE BEAUMONT: The New York City 

Plattsburgh. N.Y.. 8 p.m. Free. Info. 518-564-2428. 
PROPHETIC ODYSSEY": What happened after 


THU. 23 


FRANKLIN COUNTY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

Union Bank. St. Albans. 5:30-7:30 p.m. $8-10. Info. 
524-2444. 

THE BUSINESS OF BETTERMENT. Hal Colston of 


free. Info. 660-0440. ext 101. 

INDOOR GARDENING WORKSHOP: Localvores leam 

op. Montpelier. 6-7 p.m. $10-12. Info, 223-8004. ext. 
PHP USERS MEETING: Webdevelopers of all levels 
mingwith Matthew WeierO'Phinney. Preregister. 

THE TUNNEL OF OPPRESSION': Folks come face to 

SUNY Plattsburgh. N.Y., noon-2 p.m. & 5-7 p.m. 

Free. Info. 518-565-0145. 

TRADITIONAL CRAFT SATURDAYS: S 


film 

BIG FUCKS AT THE PARAMOUNT: 4 

6:30 p.m. & 9 p.m. $4-6. Info. 775-0903. 

'CYRUS': See WED.22. 7 p.m. 

'KNIGHT AND DAY 1 : Tom Cruise and Cameron Diaz 


College. Hanover. N.H.. 7 p.m. $5-7. Info. 

WHEN LOVE IS NOT ENOUGH: THE LOIS WILSON 

STORY': John Kent Harrison's 2010 TV biopic fol- 




7N SEARCH OF AIR': Storytelling and choreogra- 


ROCHESTER CONTRA DANCE: Nancy Turner 

617-721-6743. 

WHITE CLOUD DANCE: Movement-arts teacher 

Bristol. 7-9 p.m. $25. Info. 453-3690. 

education 

HERB SCHOOL OPEN HOUSE: Core faculty or the 
Tulsi Tea Room. Montpelier. 6:30-8:30 p.m. Free. 


AUTUMN EQUINOX & POTLUCK: Folks give thanks 
es. Moonlight Gifts. Milton, 6-8 p.m. 


CHESS CLUB: Checkmate! Board-game players try 

Info. 363-5803. 

FALL SEASON KICKOFF: Apple pickers scour the 


health & fitness 


Plattsburgh. N.Y.. 7 p.m. 


HINESBURG FARMERS MARKET: Growers sell 

wear. United Church of Hinesburg. 3:30-7 p.m. Free. 

JERICHO FARMERS MARKET: Passersby graze 


Riverside Park. Jericho, 3-6:30 p.m. Free. Info, 

LAKE WILLOUGHBY FARMERS & ARTISAN 

warm months. Long Pond Road. Westmore. 3-7 p.m. 
Free. Info. 525-8842. 

M0N00 VINO WINE-TASTING DINNER': Spanish 

& Cafe. Waltsfield. 5 p.m. $45. Info. 496-8994. 
SENIOR LUNCHEON: Elders fill up pn turkey burg- 

SOUTH ROYALTON FARMERS MARKET: More than 

South Royalton, 3-6:30 p.m Free. Info. 763-8087. 

WINOOSKI FARMERS MARKET: Area growers 

Winooski. 3:30-6:30 p.m 


Middlebury. 1:30-9 p.m. Free. Info, 443-5000. 

DR. PAUL SAMUEL: Health nuts learn about 

Living, South Burlington, 5:30-6:30 p.m. Free. Info, 
863-2569. ext. 1. 

DR. WILLIAM PENOLEBURY: The director of the 

4 p.m. Free. Info. 985-3346. ext. 3397. education^ 

NATIONAL FALLS AWARENESS DAY: On the first 

the U.S. — and how to prevent it. Other activities 

demos. University Mall, South Burlington, 6-9 a.m. 
& 2-6 p.m. Free. Info. 863-1066, ext. 11. 

Montpelier. 3:30-5 p.m. Free. Info, 223-3338. 
LIGHTBULB LAB: Bright thinkers ages 2 to 8 

Burlington, 9:30-11:30 a.m. Free. Info, 865-7216. 
MUSIC WITH PETER: Preschoolers up to age 5 
Memorial Library, Willlston. 10:30 ajn. Free. Info. 
PRESCHOOL STORY HOUR: Picture books and 
Memorial Library, Bristol. 10:30-11:30 a.m. Free. 
'SPIDER SAFARI': Little ones ages 3 to 5 and their 

Info, 434-3068. vermont@audubon.org. 

music 

VERMONT SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA: -MADE IN 
VERMONT TOUR: Anthony Prlnclotti conducts an 

p.m. $6-24. Info. 800-876-9293, ext. 10. 

outdoors 

CORN MAZE: See WED.22. 8 a.m. -7 p.m. 

SUNSET AOUADVENTURE FOUAGE PADDLE: 


Waterbury. 5-7 p.m. $2-3 includes boat rentals: free 
for kids 3 and under. Info. 244-7103. 

THE GREAT VERMONT CORN MAZE: See WED.22. 


ALICE ROTHCHILD: The physician, author and activ- 
Plcture Theater & Cafe. Waitsfield. 7 p.m. Free. Info, 


HERITAGE HARVEST CELEBRATION: Abenaki 


BRIAN O'CONNOR & YUKI DAVIS: In ‘Mt. Abe 


Jggj j BROWSE LOCAL EVENTS ON YOUR PHONE! 

mobile UP-TO-THE-MINUTE CALENDAR EVENTS. PLUS OTHER NEARBY RESTAURANTS. CLUB DATES. 



LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTEVENT j 


453-4147. 

Project highlights the evidence of 9000 years of 

summer. Woterbury Senior Center. 7-8:30 p.m. 
Free. Info, 244-7036. 

KAIRO S SHEN: Boston's chief planner lays down 
Hall Auditorium' 6-7:30 p.m. Free. Info, 425-6162. 

theater 

'PHEDRE': CATAMOUNT ARTS CENTER: Helen 

'PHEDRE’: LOEW AUDITORIUM See above listing. 

THE COMPLETE HISTORY OF AMERICA - 
ABRIDGED’: Lost Nation Theater squashes 600 

S5-25. Info, 229-0492. 


WatHbury Center. 7:30 p.m. S20-22. Info. 

THE LIGHT IN THE PIAZZA': While on a tour of the 

musical by the Stowe Theatre Guild. Town Hall 
$10-22. Info. 253-3961.ticliets95towetheatre.com. 


words 


Brandon. 7 p.m. Free. Info. 247-0050. 

JULIE CADWALLADER-STAUB: The Vermont writer 

MICHAEL TAM URA: Digging into 35 years of experi- 

Barnes & Noble, South Burlington, 6:30-6:30 p.m. 
Free. Info. 922-9090. 

PHOENIX WRITING GROUP: Pen-and-paper scrib- 


FRI.24 


ARGENTINEAN TANGO: Shoulders back, chin up! 

session. Salsalina Studio, Burlington, 7:30-10 p.m. 
S5. Info, 598-1077. 

DANCE PARTY: The Phil Abair Band amps up 


IN SEARCH OF AIR': 


environment 


REGIONAL GATHERING: Speaker Tina Clarke leads 


ACADEMIC CONVOCATIONS FACULTY AWARDS 
CEREMONY: Political scientist Dr. Patricia Siplon 


CALCUTTA NIGHT: An open auction raises funds 

and one ball. Info. 862-4943. deanna_cameron9 

ECOSEW WORKSHOP: LET'S MAKE 
POTHOLDERSf: Crofters fashion posh oven mitts 

materials. Info, 862-7417. 

HOMECO MING & FAMILY WEEKEND: Ei 

12:30-10 p.m. Free. Info. 518-564-2090. 

INTRO TO PREHISTORIC POTTERY VESSELS: Clay 

Kellogg-Hubbard Library. Montpelier.l:30-3:30 
p.m. Free. Info. 223-3338. 

TERTUUA LATINA: Latino Americanos and other 

Radio Bean. Burlington, 5:30-7 p.m. Free. Info, 
863-3440. 

TRADITIONAL CRAFT SATURDAYS: Si 


fairs & festivals 

STOWE OKTOBERFEST: From brews to bratwursts 


7-11 p.m. Various prices. Info. 253-4788. 


CAIRO TIMr:P 

Nadda's roi 

S4-7. Info. 748-2600. 

ENTRE NOS’: Gloria La Morte and Paola Mendoza's 

MANHATTAN SHORT FILM FESTIVAL: As part of a 

TELLURIDE FILM FESTIVAL: Film hounds get 

$6-12. Info. 603-646-2422. 

food & drink 

CHELSEA FARMERS MARKET: A 35-year-old 

FRI.24 » P.52 


l-Yank Hovey 

Lead Tedmiaan 


NORTHEAST 

Sprayfoam Professionals FOAM 


Commercial/Residential • Spray/Injected Foam Insulation 
Air/Vapor Bonier Installations • Quality Assurance Testing 
Infrared Testing • Coatings 

802-535-7241 • fhovcyfSlgniMil.com 



i music and luscious composition 
highlight this beautiful romance 
between a young American woman 
and a handsome Florentine. 

September 23, 24, 25 & 30 
October 1,2 7. 8, 9.2010 
All Shows at 8 p.m. 

Stowe Town Hall Theatre, 67 Main Street 



At the 

BARRE OPERA HOUSE 
September 30, 2010 7 pm 
Presented by: 

The Vermont Frost Heaves 
Sponsored by: Subway of Barre 
and Community National Bank 
A percentage of the proceeds will go to 
VT Foodbank & Go Heaves, Inc., 
non-profit organizations. 


TICKETS: 476-81 88 
BARREOPERAHOUSE.ORG 


lost Nation Theater 

tpmfiete 

History 



Sep 23-Oct 10 

lostnationtheater.org 229-0492 


C^landlerf presents 

11 

TIM O’BRIEN 

:# 

BRYAN SUTTON 

Two bluegrass legends join forces - 
for a memorable evening. c- j 


7:30 pm 


*■ w ' » 

% * J itf 


www.chandler-arts.org 
Box Office: 802-728-6464 



calendar 


FAIR HAVEN FARMERS MARKET: Community en- 
Park, 3-6 p.m. Free. Info, 518-282-9781. 

FEAST OF OUR FARMS: N 


Mary’s Restaurant Bristol. 6-9:30 p.m. $24-55. Info. 

FIVE CORNERS FARMERS MARKET: Farmers share 

exchange. Lincoln Place, Essex Junction. 3:30-7:30 
p.m. Free. Info. 879-6701 or 355-3143, essexcommu 

‘FOODWAYS FRIDAYS': Historic recipes get a revival 


Hardwick, 3-6 p.m. Free. Info, 533-2337. hardwick 

HARTLANO FARMERS MARKET: Everything from 
Hartland Public Library. 4-7 p.m. Free. Info. 436- 


health & fitness 


CLIFFORD SYMPOSIUM: BEYOND RX: GLOBAL 

HEALTH': See THU.23, 9:30 a.m.-9 p.m. 

LIGHT THE NIGHT WALK: Illuminated balloons 

COMICS CLUB: Doodlers, writers and readers alike 

COMMUNITY PLAYGROUP: Kiddos convene for 
Bellows Free Academy-Fairfax, 9-10:30 a,m. Free, 
DROP-IN STORY TIME: Babies, toddlers and pre- 

878-6956. brownellJibrary©>yahoo.com. 


STORY TIME AND TREASURE TALES': Si 

10:30 a.m. 

SUCCESS BY SIX PLAYGROUP & STORYTIME: 


music 

GREEN MOUNTAIN SWING: Central Vermont's 

Waitsfield. 7:30 p.m. $10 suggested donation. Info. 
JUSTIN PERDUE TRIO: Jazz guitar permeates 

LAZERDISK PARTYBOAT: This grand finale cruise 

Spirit of Ethan Allen III. Burlington, 10 pm. $10-20; 
ages 21 and up. Info. 862-8300. 

PAGEANT REHEARSAL: Vermonters organize a 


4-7 pm. Free. Info. 734-3829. 

LYNDONVILLE FARMERS MARKET: Ripe fruits and 
eats. Bandstand Park. Lyndonville, 3-7 p.m. Free. 
RICHMOND FARMERS MARKET: Live music enter- 

WESTFORD FARMERS MARKET: Purveyors of 

stalls. Westford Common. 3:30-6:30 p.m. Free. Info, 
370-4077. 1 nfo’7 1 westfardfarmersmarketvt.org. 


$10-15. Info, 603-969-0674. 

SUMMER MUSIC AT GRACE: Five-piece band 

Grace Episcopal Church. Sheldon. 7:30-9:30 p.m. 
Donations accepted. Info. 326-4603. 

VERMONT SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA: MADE IN 
VERMONT TOUR: See THU.23. Dlbden Center for 
the Arts, Johnson State College, 7:30 p.m. $6-24. 

VERMONT YOUTH ORCHESTRA FALL CONCERT: 


Church. SL Albans. 8 p.m. $2-5. Info, 655-5030. 

outdoors 

CORN MAZE: See WED.22. 8 a.m.-7 p.m. 
'STAYING FOUND': Wilderness wanderers learn 


THE GREAT VERMONT CORN MAZE: See WED.22. 
WILDFLOWER WANDER: Flora fans spy late bloom- 

;r. Info. 244-7103. 


ALICE ROTHCHILD: The physician, author and 

Burlington, 7 p.m. Free. Info, 229-4011 or 229-2955. 
ROWAN JACOBSEN: The Vermont author of 

United Methodist Church. South Burlington, 2 p.m. 
TOM SCHALLER: In 'The Challenges and 

I. SUNY Plattsburgh. N.Y., 2-3:30 p.m. 


theater 

THE COMPLETE HISTORY OF AMERICA — 
ABRIDGED': See THU.23. B p.m. 

THE DRAWER BOY': See THU.23, 7:30 p.m. 

THE LIGHT IN THE PIAZZA': See THU.23, 8 pm. 


words 

BURLINGTON BOOK FESTIVAL: The Oueen City puts 

HOWARD FRANK MOSHER: Tales of wilderness 
Civil War fill the author’s latest boolc Walking 

Info. 482-5189. 

OPEN POETRY SLAM: Stanzas spring to life from 


Market Field, Ur 


WALLACE STEGNER LITERARY WEEKEND: A former 

Lodge &XC Center, Greensboro, 3:30-10 p.m. 


SAT.25 


TOWN MEETING: Got Internet? Sen. Bernie 


ELISA MONTE DANCE: I 


BASIC COMPUTER TUTORING FOR SENIORS: 


BETTER LS THAN NEVER CAR SHOW: Flashy 


Info. 388-7951. ext 1. 

CHANDLER OPEN HOUSE: Ditties by Old Bones. 

lations. Chandler Music Hall. Randolph. 10 a.m.-l 
DIGITAL VIDEO EDITING: Final Cut Pro users learn 
VCAM Studio. Burlington. T1 a.m.-l p.m. Free. Info, 

ECOSEW: LETS LEARN BLOCK PRINTING!': Old 

Burlington, 11:30 a.m.-l:30 p.m. S25 includes mate- 
rials. Info. 862-7417. 

EVENING SONG': A 'Somewhere Over the 

Junction. 6 p.m. S150. Info. 847-7664^ 

FINAL CUT PRO OPEN LAB: Apprentice film editors 
member lends a hand. Preregister. VCAM Studio, 
FRENCH ROUNDTABLE: Speakers at various skill 


GUEST ARTIST WORKSHOP SERIES: Tifrany 

Montpelier, 10 am. -noon. $36: $18 for drop-ins. 
NORWICH CONTRA DANCE: Caller Ruth Sylvester 
Cuckoo’s NesL Tracy Hall. Norwich, 8-11 p.m. $8; free 

PARTNER DANCE SHOWCASE: From the tango 

Essex Junction, 7-10 p.m. $10-25. Info, 598-6185. 

environmen t 

TRAINING FOR TRANSITION' WORKSHOP & 
REGIONAL GATHERING: See FRI.24. 9 a.m.- 
4:30 p.m. 

ANTIQUE APPRAISAL DAY: Hiding treasures in 

items. Info. 388-2117. P 

BARN & BAKE SALE: Forty-nve families pool their 


FUNDRAISING SALE: The exchange of household 

HISTORIC TOUR OF UVM: Folks register online. 

656-8673. 

HOMECOMING & FAMILY WEEKEND: See FRI.24. 


IRS OPEN HOUSE: Taxpayers, especially veterans 

MUSEUM MEMBER VOLUNTEER DAY: Good 

Info. 985-3346, ext. 3349. 

PLANT SALE: Folks take home bare-root balsam 


m.-5 pm. 


fo. 899-2974. 


SCHOOLHOUSE ROCK': Supersounds DJ spins 
Leddy Park Arena. Burlington, 7:45-9:45 pm. $5; 
SKI & SNOWBOARD SALE: Prepared for powder? 


| | BROWSE LOCAL EVENTS ON YOUR PHONE! 

mobile UP-T D-THE-MINUTE CALENDAR EVENTS. PLUS OTHER NEARBY RESTAURANTS, CLUB DATES. 



FIND FUTURE DATES + UPDATES AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/EVENTS = 


862-8752. 

TRADITIONAL CRAFT SATURDAYS: 


Burlington, 10 a.m.-3 p.m. Free. Info. 660-0440. 

VERGENNES OPERA HOUSE ROAD RALLY: Drivers 
Vergennes City Park. Vergennes, 9 am. S125 for 


WATERFRONT WALKING TOUR: Preservation 

at the bottom of Col lege Street. Waterfront Park. 

WOOD-CARVING DEMO: 


S3-6, Info. 434-2167. 


fairs & festivals 


BRISTOL HARVEST FESTIVAL: Townspeople wel- 

a.m.-4 p.m. Free. Info, 388-7951, ext. 1. 

FINE FURNITURES, WOODWORKING FESTIVAL: 

747-7900. 

HINESBURG FALL FESTIVAL & HARVEST DINNER: 


OLD-FASHIONED HARVEST MARKET: This com- 

United Church of Underhill. 9 am -5 p.m. Free. Info. 
899-1722. 

SHELBURNE FARMS HARVEST FESTIVAL: 

STOWE OKTOBERFEST: See FRI.24.11 am.-8 p.m. 
THE PERU FAIR: For the 31st year, crafters and 

p.m. $5-10 suggested admission. Info, 824-4359. 

VERMONT LIFE WINE 8i HARVEST FESTIVAL: Give 

film 

Middlebury. 3 p.m. 8. 8 p.m. Free. Info. 443-6433. 
CAIRO TIME 1 : See FRI.24. 7 p.m. & 9 p.m. 

'ENTRE Has': See FRI.24. 7 p.m. & 9 p.m. 

MANHATTAN SHORT FILM FESTIVAL: See FRI.24. 


TELLURIDE FILM FESTIVAL: See FRI.24. 4 p.m. 


BRISTOL FARMERS MARKET: Weekly music and 
pm Free. Info. 453-7397. sallyb_sallyb9yahoo. 


BURLINGTON FARMERS MARKET: Slxty-two 
cheese. Burlington City Hall Park. 8:30 am.-2 p.m. 

CAPITAL CITY FARMERS MARKET: Fresh produce. 

60 State Street. Montpelier. 9 a.m.-l p.m. Free. Info. 

DERBY FARMERS MARKET: Chemical-free veggies 
Lodge, Derby. 9:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. Free. Info. 334- 

ENOSBURG FALLS FARMERS MARKET: See 
FALL EQUINOX 8, HARVEST FEAST Locally grown 

Bakersfield, 5:30 p.m. $4-8. Info. 827-3042. 

GRAND ISLE FARMERS MARKET: Shoppers browse 

Isle. 10 am.-2 pm Free. Info. 372-5912. 

GROTON GROWERS MARKET: Rain or shine. 

noon. Free. Info. 584-3595 or 584-3310, groton 

MIODLEBURY FARMERS MARKET: S< 


MILTON FARMERS MARKET: Honey.jams and pies 
hlfo. 893-7734. 

MOUNT TOM FARMERS MARKET: Twenty-Five 

Woodstock. 9:30 am.-noon. Free. Info. 763-8617. 

NORTHWEST FARMERS MARKET: Stock up on lo- 

for Art in the Park. Taylor Park. SL Albans. 9 a m -2 

NORWICH FARMERS MARKET: Neighbors discover 

9 a.m.-l p.m. Free. Info. 384-7447. 

Farm. East Calais. 2-7 p.m. Free. Info. 456-0060. 

RANDOLPH FARMERS MARKET: Open-air stalls 


Randolph. 9 am.-noon. Free. Info. 728-9123. 

RUTLAND COUNTY FARMERS MARKET. Downtown 

Rutland, 9 am.-2 pm. Free. Info, 773-4813. 
SIPTEMBERFEST: Find out what's brewing in 

SAT.25 » P.54 



"The care was exceptional from the second we 
arrived. Dr. Vogel was fabulous. The nurses 
were so great. I felt really well taken care of." 

“Hey look - it's my baby brother Ryan!" Landon 
Mansfield returned to CVMC Garden Path Birthing 
Center almost two years after his parents celebrated 
his birth to welcome baby brother Ryan Gordon 
Mansfield. All eyes were on the adorable little brothers. £ 
They look exactly alike. Ryan arrived on September 12. 

He weighed 10 lbs. and was 21 ” long. The jury is out on 
whether his hair will be as red as his big brother's but 
everyone is pretty certain they will make lots of trouble 
together. And we're pretty sure dad has a couple of 
Boston Red Sox hats just waiting for his little guys. 
Allison, Lance, Landon and Ryan Mansfield live in 
Duxbury. We wish them infinite happiness. ^ 

= Central Vermont Medical Center 

F Central To Your Well Being / www.cvmc.org 
Central Vermont OB/GYN & MIDWIFERY - 
371-5961. Call 371-4613 to schedule a tour 
of our Garden Path Birthing Center. 


mily Urquhart-Sc 
MD, Pediatricia 


ERpAN 

THE MUSICAL 
November 11-14, 2010 

FLynn Center lor the Performing Arts 
FOR TICKETS: SHOWTIMES: 

www.FlynnTix.org 7:30pm Thurs.-Sat. 
802.86.FLYNN 2:00pm Sat.& Sunday 

6:30pm Sunday 



calendar 


Mad River Glen. Waitsfield. noon-5 p.m. $25; $5-10 

SHELBURNE FARMERS MARKET; Harvested fruits 


Gunn. Belinda Reynolds. Marc Mellits and more. 

VERMONT SINGS FOR PEACE': Counterpoint the 


WAITSFIELD FARMERS MARKET: Local bands 

p.m. Free. Inro. 472-8027. 

WILLISTON FARMERS MARKET: Shoppers seek 

Free. Info, 735-3860. chhstinamead@>willistonfann 

health & fitness 

CLIFFORD SYMPOSIUM: ‘BEYOND RX: GLOBAL 

HEALTH': See THU.23. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. 

INTEGRATIVE HEALTH FAIR: Nutritional health 

11 a.m.-4 p.m. Free. Info. 238-8032. 

PLATTSBURGH START! HEART WALK : A one- or 


Info, 518-562-8352. 


MOMMY/BABY WORKOUT: Fitness exercises 




SATURDAY STORIES: P 

Library. Colchester. 10-10:30 a.m. Free. Info. 


RECORDER PLAYING GROUP: Musicians produce 

THE MICHELE FAY BAND: A traditional swing and 
ballads. Underhill Harvest Festival Grounds. 2:30 


FALL MIGRATION BIRO WALK: S 

North Branch Nature Center, Montpelier, 10-11:30 
a.m. Free. Info. 229-6206. 

LAMOILLE RIVER FALL WALK: Meander down a 


music 

DOUGIE MACLEAN: The Scottish singer-songwriter 

7:30 p.m. $30. Info. 457-3981. 

FALL FOLIAGE CHOIR CONCERT: English madrigals, 

Poultney, 7:30 p.m. Free. Info. 287-8926. 

Hinesburg Town Hall. 1 p.m. Free. Info. 482-3295. 
MAPLE JAM: The a cappella jazz ensemble re- 

Bookstore, Brandon, 7 p.m. Free. Info. 247-0050. 


Bridport 9 a.m. $30-40; half price for children 16 
and under. Info. 758-2243. 

VERMONT ROLLER DERBY: The Green Mountain 

Arena, Lyndon Center, 5-8:30 p.m. $4-8; free for 


2010 FACULTY CHALK TALK: In ‘A Tear at the 


VERMONT SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA: MADE IN 
VERMONT TOUR: See THU.23, Alexander Twilight 

p.m. $6-24. Info, 800-876-9293, ext. 10. 

outdoors 

CORN MAZE: See WED.22. 8 a.m.-7 p.m. 

FALL FOLIAGE FROLIC: Crunchy leaves add an au- 

State Park. Waterbury, 10 a.m.-noon. S2-3: free for 


MAKING TRACKS & SEEING SKINS’: Explorers look 
call to confirm. Little River State Park. Waterbury, 4 


NIGHT GHOST HIKE: Flashlight holders spy owls. 

Little River State Park. Waterbury. 6-8 p.m. $2-3; 


Institute. Lyndon Center. 7:30 p.m. $26-43. Info. 
748-2600. 

PHEDRE’: CATAMOUNT ARTS CENTER: 


THE COMPLETE HISTORY OF AMERICA — 
ABRIDGED’: See THU.23. 2 p.m. 8. 8 p.m. 

THE DRAWER BOY’: See THU.23, 7:30 p.m. 
THE LIGHT IN THE PIAZZA’: See THU.23. 8 p. 


THE GREAT VERMONT CORN MAZE: See WED.22. 
WONDERFUL WATER CRITTERS!’: Frogs, salaman- 

call to confirm. Little River State Park. Waterbury. 
2-3:30 p.m. $2-3; free for kids 3 and under. Info. 
244-7103. 

AIKIDO WORKSHOP: Folks learn about the physical 


SUN. 26 


Dartmouth College. Hanover. N.H.. 4-5:30 p.m. $15. 
Info. 603-646-2010. 


BARN & BAKE SALE: See SAT.25. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 

BURLINGTON AREA SCRABBLE CLUB: Trlple-letter- 


LINCOLN HILL SIGN DEDICATION: Elise Guyette. 


BIRDS AND BIRDING IN PANAMA AND THE 

DARIEN': Speakers Kimberly Sultze and Jon Hyde 


Free. Info. 879-1236. 

VERMONT HISTORICAL SOCIETY MEETING & FALL 
CONFERENCE: In ’Blizzards. Foliage. Floods and 

479-8500. 

theater 

HOMELAND PROSPERITY?’: The ties between land 

p.m. $10. Info, 863-6713.jb4paxiPyahoo.com. 
HOWARD BURNHAM: The British actor and play- 


fairs &festivals 


OLD-FASHIONED HARVEST MARKET: See SAT.25. 

STOWE OKTOBERFEST: See FRI.24. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. 

VERMONT LIFE WINE 8r HARVEST FESTIVAL: See 

SAT.25. 11 a.m.-5p.m. 

film 

CAIRO TIME’: See FRI.24. 1:30 p.m. & 7 p.m. 
’ENTRE NOS’: See FRI.24, 1:30 p.m. & 7 p.m. 


THOMAS BRAGA: The SUNY Plattsburgh professor 

Plattsburgh. N.Y.. 2 p.m. Free. Info. 518-565-0145. 

WALLACE STEGNER LITERARY WEEKEND: See 


TELLURIDE FILM FESTIVAL: See FRI.24. 4 p.m. & 

7 p.m. 

food & drink 

ANNUAL PIE FEST & CIOER HOUSE RUN: Apple afi- 

p.m. $15 registration for the race. Info. 985-4410. 

HARVEST DINNER: Turkey, mashed potatoes, gravy. 
Orleans. 11:45 a.m.-l:30 p.m. $5-10; $30 per family. 
STOWE FARMERS MARKET: Preserves, produce and 

Shops Field, Stowe. 10:30 a.m.-3 p.m. Free. Info, 
472-8027 or 498-4734. infofPstowevtfarmers 


Burlington. 12:30-5 p.m. Free. Info. 862-7558. 
CHESS CLUB: Tabletop warriors do battle at the 


FRENCH CONVERSATION GROUP: Novice and fluent 


health & fitness 

LAUGHTER YOGA FOR BEGINNERS: Smiling par- 

Free. Info. 860-1525. 

ART IN THE PARK: Crafty kids work with animal 

Little River State Park Waterbury. 9 a.m. $2-3; free 
for kids 3 and under. Info, 244-7103. 

BABYSITTER MINGLE: Parents of tots in need 

Burlington, 10:30 a.m.-noon. Free. Info. 656-9405. 

READ TO A DOG: See SAT.25. 1-2 p.m. 

SUKKAH PARTY: Kids help decorate the hut tradi- 

SUNDAYS FOR FLEDGLINGS': Youngsters go avian 
p.m. $2.50-6 for kids: free for adults. Info. 434-2167. 

music 

AFTER DARK MUSIC SERIES: Contemporary 


1^3 1 BROWSE LOCAL EVENTS ON YOUR PHONE! 

mobile UP-TO-THE-MINUTE CALENDAR EVENTS. PLUS OTHER NEARBY RESTAURANTS, CLUB DATES. 



FIND SELECT EVENTS ON TWITTER ©7DAYSCALENDAR 




CD RELEASE CONCERT: Julee ( 


COMMUNITY SING-ALI 

6-8 p.m. Parish House. The Old Meeting House, 
or 223-1242. 

FACULTY RECITAL: Pianist Louise Dionne coaxes 
* ill. SUNY Plattsburgh. N.V. 


words 

BURLINGTON BOOK FESTIVAL: See FRI.24. 9 . 
4:30 p.m. 

WALLACE STEGNER LITERARY WEEKEND: Se 

FRI.24. 8:30-11:30 a.m. 


MON. 27 


3 p.m. 


VERMONT SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA: MADE IN 
VERMONT TOUR: SeeTHU.23. Haskell Free Library 
& Opera House. Derby Une.4p.m. 56-24. Info. 800- 


outdoors 

'AOUADVENTUREf: A two-hour paddle offers 
jackets by 10:30 a.m. Meet at A-Side Swim Beach: 
under. Info. 244-7103. 


education 

GRADUATE SCHOOL FAIR: Scholars interested in 

AARP SAFE DRIVER COURSE: Motor vehicle 

Center. 12:30-4:30 p.m. 512-14. Info. 655 6425. 

ECO-DRIVING WORKSHOP: Zoom zooml UVM's 

‘SPEND SMART': Vermonters learn savvy skills 

TWEET S STITCH: Crafters join a sewing circle 


S for-P E A C E 
2010 





SafcurtJay, Sepfc.25 
7:°°pni : 

PuSt Urtbaifan Urwer&abt Society 
; (5’ Peart Sfc. (at. Top oF Chmfch -S: .) 
Butngfcon Vermont-, 


r , featured choruses: CounteifxUrit- • 

Grace Church Festival Choir" • 
g pferfrey Fssex^Chldren’s ChoiP • House Blend - 
South Bulling ton Community Chorus • Maiden Verfnont ® 


VERMONT 
COLLEGE 
OF FINE ARTS 


politics 

AARP VERMONT GOVERNOR S FORUM: Steve 

Doubletree Hotel. South Burlington. 6:30 p.m. Free 

talks 

ALICE ROTHCHILO: The physician, author and 

Bethany Church. Montpelier. 11:30 a.m. Free. Info. 
229-4011 or 229-2955. 

ALICE ROTHCHILO LECTURE: The physician, author 

p.m. Free. Info. 229-400 or 229-2955. 

HELOiSA GELBER RIVAS: A member of the 

Free. Info. B64-4415. 

JANE AUSTEN SOCIETY OF NORTH AMERICA: 

MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
ANNUAL M EETING: Vermont Civil War flags are up 

theater 

ABRIDGED’: SeeTHU.23.7 p.m. 


film 

BACK TO BOSNIA’: In Sabina Vajracds 2005 docu- 

’ CAIRO TIME’: See FRI.24. 7 p.m. 

ENTRE NO S: See FRI.24, 7 p.m. 

MANHATTAN SHORT FILM FESTIVAL: See FRI.24, 

REVOLVER 1 & ’NETWORK*: Two ski flicks and give- 


PEOPLES PANTRY": Franklin County residents 
p.m. Free. Info. 782-0554. 


health & fitness 



BONE BUILDERS: 

COMMUNITY HERBALISM CLASSES: In 

plicable. Info. 224-7100. info@vtherbcenter.org. 

JOURNALING/SCRAPBOOKING: Glue, paper, scis- 

MUSIC WITH MIA: Tots form a circle for a special 

10:30 a.m. Free. Info. 863-1066. ext. 11. 

MUSIC WITH PETER: SeeTHU.23, 10:45 a.m. 


MON. 27 » P.56 


A Celebration of the Story 
Inspired by The Moth 


Saturday, October 2 
7:30 PM • Free 
VC FA 
Montpelier 


In the spirit of The Moth, VCFA believes that everyone 
has a story. Our storytelling event is your chance to 
share yours with the audience. 

Prepare. Rehearse. Tell it to your dog or your plants. 
Make sure it’s true and told in the first person. But do 
not write it down or make notes. And make sure you 
can tell the whole story within FIVE minutes. 

Supported in part by the Vermont Humanities Council 
and VPR. 


www.vermontcollege.edu 

www.themoth.org 


VPR 



calendar 


M0N.27 « P.55 

STORIES WITH MEGAN: Preschoolers ages 2 to 

Burlington, 11-11:30 a.m. Free. Info. 865-7216. 
TODDLER STORY HOUR: Words jump off pages and 
Library. Bristol, 10:30-11 a.m. Free. Info. 453-2366. 

music 

LCD SOUNDSYSTEM: Producer James Murphy’s live 

Burlington, 8 p.m. S38.50-40.75. Info, 863-5966. 
PAGEANT REHEARSAL: See FRI.24, 6-8 p.m. 

SOUTH COUNTY CHORUS REHEARSALS: Interested 

Union High School. Hinesburg, 7-8:30 p.m. Free. 
Info. 482-3010. rufpat@yahoo.com. 

VERMONT FIDDLE ORCHESTRA REHEARSALS: New 

877-343-3531, lnfo@vtnddleorchestra.org. 

outdoors 

CORN MAZE: See WED.22, 8 a.m.-7 p.m. 

THE GREAT VERMONT CORN MAZE: 


VERMONT ACTORS' R 
AUDITIONS: Actors of 

Info, 775-4954. 


IRTORY THEATRE 


KITCHEN TABLE STORYTELLING’: Life experiences 

Dorothy Ailing Memorial Library. Willlston, 12:30-2 
p.m. Free. Info, 878-4918. 

MARJORIE CADY MEMORIAL WRITERS GROUP: 

noon. Free. Info. 388-2926. cpotter935@ 


OUR STORIES: PAST. PRESENT & FUTURE*: Adults 

Memorial Library, Willlston, 12:30-2:30 p.m. Free. 


ADULT FLOOR HOCKEY: Male and female players 
Burlington Hockey Club. Sports & Fitness Edge- 

‘ART IN CRISIS: HEALING A NATION’S WOUNDS': 

Dartmouth College. Hanover, N.H., 4:30-6 p.m. Free. 


PETER POST: Mind your manners! The director of 
Emily Post Say?' Faith United Methodist Church. 

REUBEN JACKSON: The poet and music critic offers 

Balladeer.* Hoehl Welcome Center. 7:30 p.m. 5L 

theater 

MONOLOGUE NIGHT: Area actors network through 


TUE.28 

KHMER ARTS ENSEMBLE: Cambodian mythology 

environment 

GREEN DRINKS: Activists and professionals for a 

Info. 864-7999. 

‘SOLAR MADE SIMPLE’: Reps from groSolar lay out 

Preregister. City Market Burlington. 6-7:30 p.m. 
Free. Info. 861-9700. 


health & fitness 

COMMUNITY MEDICAL SCHOOL: Professors and 

Burlington, 6-7:30 pm. Free. Info. 847-2886. 
HATHA YOGA CLASS: Mat posers learn gentle 

Info. 879-7576. 

LAUGHTER YOGA: What’s so Tunny? Giggles burst 

Burlington, 9-10 a.m. Free. Info, 355-5129. 

’CRAFTACULAR TUESDAYS': From origami animals 

Montpelier, 3:30-5 p,m. Free. Info. 223-3338. 

CREATIVE TUESDAYS: A 

865-7216. 


CAIRO TIME": See FRI.24, 7 p.m. 

ENTRE NOS’: See FRI.24. 7 p.m. 

KNIGHTS OF THE MYSTIC MOVIE CLUB’: B 

MANHATTAN SHORT FILM FESTIVAL: See FRI.24. 

TELLURIDE FILM FESTIVAL See FRI.24. 4 p.m. & 

7 p.m. 

TUESDAY NIGHT AT THE MOVIES: Film-club 
discussion. Big Picture Theater & Cafe. Waitsfield, 


HOMEMADE GINGER ALE: Beverage aficionados 


JOHNSON FARMERS MARKET: 

Street Johnson. 3:30-6:30 p.m. Free. Info, 
635-1682. 

OLD NORTH END FARMERS MARKET: Local farmers 

p.m. Free. Info. 324-3073. 

PEOPLE’S PANTRY’: See MOM. 27. 4-7 p.m. 

RUTLAND COUNTY FARMERS MARKET: See SAT.25, 


Maple Ballroom, Davis Center. UVM. Burlington. 
10:30 a.m.-2 p.m. & 5-7 p.m. S50 for day; $15 for 

888-518-6484. 

BURLINGTON GARDEN CLUB: Flower-show master 

Church, South Burlington, 1:15 p.m. Free. Info, 
863-6764. 

DR. JOHN CROCK: In ’9000 Years of Life Under the 

Waterman Building. UVM, Burlington. 7:30 p.m. 
Free. Info. 656-4389. crvt@uvm.edu. 

SALLY MACK: Drawing in real-life cases and cures. 

635-1308. 

theater 

-DEATH OF A SALESMAN’: Christopher Lloyd stars In 

$22.50-27.50. Info, 775-0903. 

VALLEY IMPROV AUDITIONS: Performers aim for 


FROSTY & FRIENDS THERAPY DOGS: Voung read- 

Williston. 3:30-4:30 p.m. Free. Info. 878-4918. 

PRESCHOOL DISCOVERY PROGRAM: In Taking 

Branch Nature Center Montpelier. 10-11:30 a.m. $5. 
Info, 229-6206. 

PRESCHOOL STORY TIME: Songs, tales and 
Community Library, 9:30-10:30 a.m. Free. Info. 
STORY HOUR: Tales and picture books catch the 
Library, Williston, 11 a.m. Free. Infe, 878-4918. 

’STORY TIME AND TREASURE TALES': See WED.22. 
10:30 a.m. 

STROLLER STROLLING': Babies take a ride as 

music 

VERMONT HISTORY THROUGH POPULAR SONG’ 
CD RELEASE PARTY: Mezzo-soprano Linda Radtke 

Montpelier. 7:30 p.m. Free. Info, 262-2626. ext. 309. 

WATERBURY COMMUNITY BAND REHEARSALS: 

outdoors 

CORN MAZE: See WED.22. 8 a.m.-7 p.m. 

THE GREAT VERMONT CORN MAZE: 


RUTH PORTER: The author and self-publisher of 


WED. 29 


GRADUATE SCHOOL FAIR: M 


preregister. V5AC Building. Winooski. 6-7:30 p.m. 
Free. Info. 800-642-3177. 

environment 

DR. ALAN BETTS: Is it getting hot in here? The 

FINANCIAL PLANNING FOR SPECIAL-NEEDS 
FAMILIES: Public affairs specialist Lee Wilson 

Burlington, 5:30-6:30 p.m. Free. Info, 652-6039. 
’KEYS TO CREDIT: A seminar by the Growing Money 


ALYSON STANFIELD: Before signing copies of her 
book, the author of I'd Rather Be in the Studio! The 


film 

CAIRO TIME’: See FRI.24. 1:30 p.m.. 4 p.m.. 7 p.m. 
'ENTRE NOS': See FRI.24. 1:30 p.m„ 4 p.m.. 7 p.m. 

MANHATTAN SHORT FILM FESTIVAL: See FRI.24. 



FIND SELECT EVENTS ON TWITTER ©7DAYSCALENDAR 


TELLURIDE FILM FESTIVAL: See FRI.24.4 p.m. & 

VIOLENCE IN LATIN AMERICA' FILM SERIES: 

parallel stories on the eve ofthel9S6 Pozzetto 
Massacre. Yokum Lecture Hall. 5UNY Plattsburgh, 


WILD AT HEART*: A road-tripping couple ei 
1990 ode to 7he Wizard o fOz. Loew Auditorium, 


m. S5-7. Info. 603-646-2! 

food & drink 

ENOSBURG FALLS FARMERS MARKET: See 

WED.22.3-6 p.m. 

LAMOILLE VALLEY YEAR-ROUND FARMERS 
ARTISAN MARKET: See WED.22. 3-6:30 p.m. 

MIDDLEBURY FARMERS MARKET: Si 

health & fitness 

BONE BUILDERS: Sl 

BABYTIME: See WED.22, 10:30 a.m.-noon. 
LANGUAGE PLAYGROUP: See WED.22. 10-11 a.m. 

PRESCHOOL DISCOVERY PROGRAM: See TUE.2S. 
10-11:30 a.m. 




Burlington. 7:30 p.m. SIS donation. Info. 861-2343. 

HINESBURG COMMUNITY BAND REHEARSALS: 
See WED.22. 7:15-9 p.m. 

THE GOOD EARTH SINGERS GATHERING: Local 


9B5-3B19. 

VALLEY NIGHT OPEN MIC: Homegrown musicians 
&Cafe. Waitsfield,7p.r " ' 


;e. Info, 496-8! 


outdoors 

CORN MAZE: ! 

MONARCH BUTTERFLY TAGGING: See WED.22. 

SHORELINE HIKE: Spectacular autumn views 

'protecting natural areas 

fo, 862-4150. info@lclt.orj 


WAGON RIDE WEDNESDAY: 


talks 


B urlington. 5:30 p.m. Free. Info. 656-1493. 
HELENE LANG: Whodunit? British author Agatha 

INSTRUMENTS OF PEACE': Conference attendees 


Warren Ballrooms. Angell College Center. SUNY 
Plattsburgh. N.Y.. 8:30 a.m.-3 p.m. Free. Info, 518- 
564-3002. 

KIM SCHMITT: A relief worker In Haiti describes 
Library. Burlington.7 p.m. Free. Info. 863-3403. 
MARK GREENBERG: Rock'n' roll origins come to 
light in The Blues Had a Baby." a talk about tradi- 

ROY PILCHER: In "Nesting Strategies of Birds' 

SIMON DRAPER: The founder of the Habitat for 

Free. Info. 253-8358. 

THE ALCHEMY OFTHE ROSICRUCIANS:THE 
SECOND DAY*: A PowerPoint show illuminates the 

of Christian Rosycross." 6 Fairfield Hill Road. St. 

theater 

A MIDSUMMER NIGHTS DREAM' 


p.m. S5-10. Info, 518-562-41' 

THE DRAWER BOY": SeeTH 
VERMONT ACTORS' REPER1 
AUDITIONS: See MON.27. 6: 


BOOK DISCUSSION SERIES: "NEVER-SETTING 

Free. Info. 372-6209. 

BOOK DISCUSSION SERIES:'ROMANTIC IDEAL': A 

7 p-nUree. Info. 652-7076. * ^ 

DINES. DISCUSS POT LUCK SERIES: Bibliophiles 
Katherine Paterson's The Day of the Pelican . over 

GASTRONOMY BOOK DISCUSSION: Page turners 


DARYL MCGOWAN TRESS: The professor and 

Plato lecture. McCarthy Arts Center. St. Michael's 
College. Colchester. 4 p.m. Free. Info. 654-2536. 



Free Soil Test 

for the first 200 visitors to 
smartwaterways.org 

Most lawns and gardens in Vermont don't need fertilizer. 

Keep money in your pocket and excess nutrients out of the lake. 


Don't guess, soil test! 



After you've tested, remember, if needed, fertilizer works 
better in the fall (not spring)! For more information about 
water quality in our region and everyday things you can 
do to prevent pollution, visit our new website: 

www.SmartWaterways.org 





Queen City § s— 

PRODUCTIONS 

Radio Hour 

. \ Comedy and Music -Live on Stage! 

\ Featuring: A bby Paige ( Piecework , Windy Acres), 

— ^ ^ Bill Raymond (The Wire, Michael Clayton), 

Lucien Dodge ( Cartoon Network), and much more! 

Wlth . . 

special Friday, October 1, 7:30pm 

musical Contois Auditorium, Burlington City Hall 
,est ' $1 9.75, $1 6.50 for BCA members 


Looking for 
new ways to \(,0NVl>N<i 

$AVE? 


special 
musical 
guest, 
Emily Smith 

“As far 
as I’m 
concerned 
she can 
walk on 
water” 


Tickets: Flynn Theater Box Office. 

Online: flynntix.org, 86-Flynn (802-863-4966) 


INTERNATIONAL 

art see. 


sponsors: VPR O |imlingtoit 3Frff J)roi8 qT,™iuhh - Fbundatiot 









BCA 


Call 802-865-7166 lor Into 
or register online at 
8urlingtonCityArts.com. 
Teacher bios are also 
available online. 








nature 



painting 



photography 



pilates 





The Power of Words Conference 

An Offering of the Transformative Language Arts Network 
Sept. 23-26 - Goddard College Plainfield, VT 

Workshops • Performances ■ Networking • Writing Groups 
Narrative Medicine • Right Livelihood • Social Change 

Gather with a community of activists, actors, writers, musicians, 
health professionals, and more; each committed to the idea that 
language is a vibrant tool for social and personal change. 

Featuring Gregory Orr, Kim Rosen, Nancy Mellon, and others 


Work-Study Waivers and Partial Scholarships Available 

For more information, visit TLANetwork.org 
call 877.303.TLAN, or email conference@tlanetwork.oi-g 



Put your garden 


to bed, the easy way: 


Q This fall, till in a 
2-inch layer of Complete 
Compost from Intervale 
Compost Products. 
(Sprinkle a half inch on 
your lawn, too!) 


Q In the spring, your 
soil will be primed 
with organic nutrients 
and microbes that your 
plants need for a good 
head start! 


Complete Compost 

>- Provides an abundance 
of beneficial soil food web 
microbes • Helps plants fight 
off diseases • Improves water- 
holding capacity of the soil 
► Available by the yard or in 
20-quart bags at: 

Gardener's Supply, Burlington & 
Williston 

Essex Agway, Williston 
Evergreen Gardens, Waterbury 


Available in bulk at 


sSafrJ Intervale 
□Ma compost 
mmu Products 

282 Intervale Road, Burlington 
8-4 Monday through Saturday 
660-4949 






music 


that may or may not one day appear as a 
solo release. But, among the new album's 
tunes, it’s the most clearly representative 
of one person’s personality, as opposed to 
being subsumed by the group’s collabora- 
tive aesthetic. 

“The thing I love about this song is that 
it feels as though you’re just having a con- 
versation with Jedd,” says Maddox. 


Note by Note 

Tracking Farm's latest, greatest album 


S ince releasing their debut album 
in 2006 — under the short-lived 
name House Horse — experimen- 
tal folk trio Farm have ascended 
as a uniquely artistic local entity. Their fol- 
low-up efforts, Grey Birds (2007) and The 
Cave (2008), were among the finest local 
releases, in any genre. Their latest attempt, 
Sat., Cloudy, Calm, 36°F, 10:44 p.m., may 
even outstrip those brilliant records. 

On a recent Saturday afternoon, while 
the rest of Vermont basked in the glory of 
summer’s last gasp, Seven Days holed up 
with Farm’s Ben Maddox, Jedd Kettler 
and Joshua Givens in the Cave of Legends, 
the dingy, dimly lit practice space the band 
shares in the basement of Enosburg Falls 
record store the Flying Disc. Over warm 
beers and cigarettes, and in advance of the 
band's album release party this Saturday at 
The Monkey House, we went through the 
album track by track to discover how one 
of the year’s best local records came to be. 
And also, whether the late Jay Bennett was 
a genius or just a drug-addled asshole. 

"Overgrown" 

The album's opening track introduces a 
new approach for Farm, both literally and 
figuratively. Much of the disc was record- 
ed in independent home sessions, with 
band members emailing each other pieces 
of songs they had recorded solo. 

“The first time we played this song live 
together was in rehearsal for the release 
show,” says Givens. “But this is the first ful- 
ly developed song we recorded piecemeal.” 

Sonically, the song suggests a new 
mindset, as well, at least for this album. 
Where previous Farm records featured un- 
wieldy freak-out jams and an almost over- 
whelming amount of music, 10:44 is com- 
paratively trim, checking in at a digestible 
11 tracks and 42 minutes. Part of that is a 
relative shift toward more straightforward 
song structures, as on this one. 


"Diamond” 

“Diamond” is another email-cobbled Fran- 
kenstein’s monster, this time featuring Ket- 
tler’s relaxed, idiosyncratic musings. 

“I wrote this never expecting it to be 
a Farm song," he says. “But the cool thing 
about recording separately is that you 
find yourself surprised by what everyone 
else comes up with. Like Ben's piano part, 
which, to me, is totally unexpected.” 

On cue, Maddox’s rippling keystrokes 
emerge through the speakers above a 
mangled guitar line. 

“That raises the IQ of the song quite a 
bit,” says Kettler. 

“River to the Ocean" 

Unlike the preceding tracks, the chaotic 
“River to the Ocean” was tracked live, evolv- 
ing out of the band's early jam sessions. It 
also features Kettler's favorite bass sound. 

“It’s just brutal," he says, smiling as 
thick low end rumbles around the room. 
“It’s a mean sound.” 

"Getting Cold" 

Givens wrote “Getting Cold” six years ago, 
not expecting it to become a Farm song. 

“This is an old-ass song” he says. He 
originally recorded the tune as a home 
demo, and though it has been completely 
rerecorded, the idea was to mimic the cold, 
lo-fi intimacy of that first attempt. Subtle, 
brooding and subversive, the song does 
just that. 

“I always loved that demo version,” says 
Kettler. 

"Sometimes we’ll bring demos to the 
band and they're really good, and it’s, like, 
‘Why the fuck don’t we just use that?'” 
adds Maddox. 

"Anticipating Snow" 

“I would be interested to know if you can 
listen to this and figure out who played 
what," Maddox says, chuckling. 

A musical-chairs approach has long 


been a hallmark of the band, with members 
switching instruments on nearly every song. 
“Anticipating Snow" is a blustery, cacopho- 
nous gem that fully embodies that habit. 

“This song is just an evil mood," says 
Kettler, who penned it in a fit of anger. The 
song features “irritating fiddle sounds" 
that, as Givens points out, serve as a “major 
character" in the arrangement 

“We’ve never really done a song like 
this," adds Kettler. “It was therapeutic.” 

“Is It Wrong?" 

“On this song, we made a concerted effort 
to let a pretty song just be a pretty song," 
says Kettler of the album's, well, prettiest 
song. “We decided, for once, to use our 
powers for good.” 

“The words don't really mean any- 
thing,” adds Maddox. 

“But the idea is that this is homemade 
music,” says Givens, interjecting. “And is it 
wrong to think that just because we made 
it here, it’s as beautiful as something more 
people have heard?" 

No. Not at all. 

"Hotel Manners" 

“The story behind this song is ... well, 

Ben got a loop pedal,” says Kettler of the 
electronica-tinged “Hotel Manners." 
’Nuffsaid. 

"Ms. Viens" 

“This song broke all of our hearts,” says 
Kettler. “It really is a beautiful song.” 

It really is. Over trembling Wurlitzer, 
a strange, familiar sound cuts through a 
hazy melody — Givens coaxing tones rub- 
bing the rims of wineglasses. 

“That kinda says it all, right?” says 
Kettler. 

"Dented Nails” 

“Dented Nails” is another tune that didn’t 
begin life necessarily as a “Farm song" It’s 
part of a batch of music Kettler has written 


"Blueprints" 

“Blueprints" is easily the album’s most 
overtly pop-styled number. But it didn't 
begin that way. 

“There is a bombastic version of this 
song, too,” says Givens. “I hated it I found 
it very obnoxious.” Unbeknownst to his 
bandmates, Givens recorded a new, leaner 
version of the song, which is essentially 
what appears on the album — though not 
without some inital resistance. 

“Ben emailed me after and was, like, 1 
don’t know why you ... why?!’" 

The song also features drummer Steve 
Hadeka, whose subtle work accents the 
new, stripped-down version perfectly. 

“It doesn't sound like a hard part, but it 
is,” says Kettler of Hadeka’s work. Givens 
notes that few Farm songs have traditional 
drum parts. 

“But that’s exactly what we wanted 
here. It’s a simple pop song,” he says. 

"Jay Bennett (the Song)" 

The album’s benediction is a chilling in- 
strumental elegy to the late Jay Bennett, 
best known as the fantastically talented, 
if mercurial, foil to Wilco's Jeff Tweedy. 
But Maddox suggests the multi-instru- 
mentalist may not have been quite the 
petulant diva he was portrayed as in I 
Am Trying to Break Your Heart. The doc- 
umentary film chronicled the bizarre 
story behind the Wilco album Yankee 
Hotel Foxtrot, and painted Bennett as a 
belligerent malcontent who complained 
his way out of the band. 

“I hate that people watch that film and 
think Bennett is just a drunken idiot," says 
Maddox.” “On their seminal albums, Ben- 
nett was a creative force. I wish people 
would remember him as a great musician 
and not just a coked-up dickhead.” 

As the songs shimmering, final notes 
fade away, the question arises: Would 
Bennett approve? After a moment, Ket- 
tler speaks. 

“Nah,” he says, exhaling a plume of 
cigarette smoke. “He’d probably just be a 
coked-up dickhead about it." ® 





s@und bites 

BY DAN BOLLES 


What’s Good? 
Me 

Before we get into the weighty 
topics of the day, I wanted 
to take a moment to indulge 
in some utterly shameless 
self-promotion. I know, you're 
shocked, right? 

If you haven’t yet picked 
up a copy of this year's edition 
of Seven Days' award-winning 
college guide, What’s Good ? 

... well, what the hell are you 
waiting for? Damn thing’s 
been out for a month. And it’s 
awesome — at least partly ’cuz 
I helped write it. 

Cheeky ego trip aside, it 
really is good. I’m proud of it 
And I think it’s useful, not only 
for incoming college students, 
though that’s the target 
demographic. I've been living 
in and around Burlington for 
the better part of 20 years, and 
I found all sorts of cool stuff in 
it. Like, for example, did you 
know Burlington has a crazy 
good music scene? It's true. I 
read all about it. 

I’m joking, of course. 
Burlington's music scene blows. 

Kidding again! I love 
our music scene and relish 
any chance to celebrate it. 
Which is why I’m chewing up 
precious column space — and 
personal credibility — to tell 
you about the launch party 
for the WG guide this Friday 
at Nectar’s. 

As we’ve done for each of 
the past two editions, 7D is 
throwing a big ol’ party at the 
House ThatPhish Built that 
will simultaneously serve as a 
pat on our own backs, a local 
music showcase and, most 
importantly, a benefit for Big 
Heavy World and the Radiator. 
(Speaking of which, I’ll be on 
JIM LOCKRIDGE’s "Rocket Shop" 
Wednesday, September 22, 
at 8 p.m. to talk up the show. 
Tune in.) 

This year’s showcase is a 
bit scaled back from previous 



years. We’re sticking to one 
floor, and "only" six acts. But 
man, oh, man, what acts! 

The lineup features a mix 
of veteran bands and rising 
scene stars, including truck- 
stop rockers waylon SPEED. 

IN MEMORY OF PLUTO offshoot 


spirit ANIMAL, indie-folk 
wonder MARYSE SMITH, column 
favorite ZACK DUPONT and 
hisband stacked, and indie 
up-and-comers WHALES AND 
wolves. Oh, and just because 
I figured he could use the 
work, DJ Disco phantom will be 
spinning between sets. 

So, I hope you’ll consider 
dropping by. After all, it’s 
free. Plus, there’s a very good 
chance you’ll get to see me 
make an ass of myself trying to 
emcee the show. Good times. 


Aural 

Displeasure 

In a week top-heavy with 
marquee talent, the biggest 
names on the docket are 
undoubtedly lco sounosystem 
and sleigh BELLS this Monday. 


because I think a lot of you will 
want to see it. I dig LCD, and 
really love Sleigh Bells. But 
I’m trying to reconcile the fact 
that this show will be held in 
Memorial Auditorium. Much 
as I appreciate Higher Ground 
bringing bigger bands through 
the region, it's difficult for me 
to advise listening to music in 
that acoustic black hole. On 
the other hand, if you dig LCD 
and love Sleigh Bells as much 
as I do, go anyway. Some help I 
am, right? 

BiteTorrent 

• This month’s 7D/North 
Face/Higher Ground 
“Hot Ticket” promotion 
features a nifty little pop 
band called FUN. Regular 
readers may recall that 

I have something of an 
unhealthy obsession with 
a pop-tastic band called 
the format. Sadly, that 
group is no more. But get 
this, fun. is fronted by ex- 
Format founder NATE RUESS, 
and, much like his late, 
greatband, the new group 
packs more pop wallop in 
their hooks than anyone 
since, well, the Format. 
Catch ’em on Wednesday, 
September 29, in the 
Showcase Lounge. 

• The days are getting 
noticeably shorter, which 
can only mean one thing: 
It's almost bowling season 
— Dan doesn’t ski, Dan 
bowls. (See what I did 
there?) Well, that, and it 
is once again time for the 
After Dark Music Series 
to get under way. It does 
just that this Sunday at 
Middlebury’s Town Hall 
Theater, as Grammy- 
winning folk and bluegrass 
legend TIM O’BRIEN kicks off 




music 












Metronome this Sunday. 
Me, too, me, too — thanks 
again, msr presents! But 
get there on time for once, 
OK? You don’t want to 
miss either of the opening 
acts, Portland, Ore.’s 
nurses and Eau Claire, 
Wis.-based songwriter s. 
CAREY. The former are just 
rad in that Emerald City 
kinda way the cool kids 
are so into these days. And 
you may know the latter 
as the drummer from BON 
IVER. Turns out, dude’s a 
pretty stellar songwriter 
in his own right. His latest, 
All We Grow, has been in 
heavy rotation for yours 
truly of late. It aches in 
much the same blissfully 
melancholy way that made 
Bon Iver’s For Emma, 
Forever Ago such a sublime 
masterpiece. Yes, really. 
Last but not least, next 
week’s issue will — fingers 
crossed — feature an 
interview with bucket from 
ska legends THE toasters. 
As you might imagine, 

I’m pretty excited about 


this, since the dude is 
something of a personal 
hero. Unfortunately, the 
show falls on a Wednesday 
(September 29), which 
always makes scheduling 
coverage tricky on my 
end. Do I run something a 
week early and trust you’ll 
remember? Or do I run it 
the day of and hope you 
read it in time to be useful? 
Decisions, decisions. 
Anyway, stay tuned. 

Listening In 

And finally, this week's 
totally self-indulgent column 
segment, in which I share 
a random sampling of what 
was on my iPod, turntable, 
CD player, 8-track player, 
etc., this week. 

• THE walkmen, Lisbon 

• superchunk, Majesty 
Shredding 

• sonny & the sunsets, The 
Hypnotist EP 

• WHISKEYTOWN, Faithless 

• JUSTIN TOWNES EARLE, 

Harlem River Blues © 


DkJES 


Sunday, September 26 at 7 :00 p.m. 
Town Hall Theater 
$35 advance, $37 at the door 
West Virginian, Tim O’Brien is the 
bridge between traditional sounds of 
hill country and modern bluegrass. 
P.O. Box 684 Middlebury, VT 05753 
e-mail: aftdark@sover.net 
www.afterdarkmusicseries.com 
(802) 388-0216 

Tickets on sale now at: Main Street Stationery, 
the Middlebury Inn and by mail 


s@und bites 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 63 


the series' 16th season. 

• Band Name of the Week: 
LAZERDISK PARTY SEX. No, 
this isn't porn on obsolete, 
giant plastic discs. LPS is 
a duo featuring local DJs 
ZJ and PRES. Here’s how 
the former described the 
project in a recent email: 

“a stormtrooper D J duo 
mashing up dance/electro/ 
hip-hop live.” Rad. This 
Friday, LPS headline the 
Lazerdisk Party Cruise 
aboard the Spirit of Ethan 
Allen III, with DJ CRAIG 
MITCHELL and Queen City 
dance crew cheeks. May 
the force be with you. 

• If I weren’t already booked 
that night, Friday would 
likely find me in the cozy 
confines of Winooski’s 
Monkey House, swooning 
to the sweet, indie-licious 
art-folk of breathe owl 

BREATHE, CHRIS DORMAN and 

almonzo's plow. Say, would 
it be bad form to ditch my 

• New Collective Alert: 

the GOLDEN DOME 


MUSICIANS COLLECTIVE. The 

Montpeculiar-based rock 
’n’ roll co-op introduces 
itself by taking over the 
Langdon Street Cafe this 
entire weekend. Friday, 
catch sets from indie-pop 
outfit PLUTO / BRONTOSAURUS, 
"drunken country” 
troubadour jack vendetti, 
art-rockers the SICK 
feelings, singer-songwriter 
THE pageantry and rockers 
sweet hound. Saturday 
highlights include "hellish 
blues duo” lake superior, 
experimental rockers 
BEDEVILED EGGS, noise 
rockers TROGPrTE, hip- 
hoppers boomslang, dance 
band champagne dynasty 
and 1990s cover band 
(seriously?) that's WHAT SHE 
SAID. Most of these folks 
are new to me, but, based 
on names alone, I’d say 
this could be another fun 
weekend in the capital city. 
I gather you're pretty 
psyched about the tallest 
man on earth at Club 


Anjou 

&? the Little Pear 


Antique Vintage & Modem Furnishing b 

53 Main St. Burlington 
802.540.0008 1 anjouVT.com 


l02.9i 


Are you a 

smoker? 



> You may be able to participate 
| in a research program at the 
a University of Vermont! 


STUDY #30: For ages 18-45 

o • You will learn strategies to decrease 
gj your anxiety and quit smoking I 
S 'The study involves atotal of 1 2 visits 
2 • Free Nicotine Replacement Patches are 
~ included in the brief 4-session intervention 
° • Also earn moneta ry compensation for 
most visits, totaling up to S142.50 in cash 
vi For more information or to set up an 

2 appointment, please call 656-0655 

3 STUDY #33: For ages 18-65 

This study involves 2 visits, a total of 
approximately 4 hours. If eligible you may 
be asked to quit for 12 hours. Participants 
in the study may be paid $40 in cash 


For more information or to set up 
St an appointment, please call 
| Teresa at 656-3831 





REVIEW this 

Spirit Animal, 

Pizza Party 

(BEAR MINIMUM RECORDS, CD) 

For the last couple of years. In Memory 
of Pluto have reigned as an incomparable 
pop-punk juggernaut — especially 
live — taking their place alongside the 
region’s more promising young bands. 

But recent months have seen that group 
recede into the background somewhat 
as various members pursue other 
musical outlets. Lead vocalist/dynamo 
Seth Gallant has carved out a humble 
niche in the local singer-songwriter 
scene, while also lending bass chops to 
Maryse Smith’s much-ballyhooed new 
project. Meanwhile, the Jandl brothers, 
Billy and Zach, have busied themselves 
with an intriguing new trio, along with 
drummer Dan Smith, called Spirit Animal. 
The band’s debut EP, Pizza Party, is a 
tantalizing first attempt that will certainly 
appeal to IMOP diehards. But the five- 
song gem also suggests an artistic — and 
architecturally postrock — curiosity that 
was not evident within Pluto’s angular 
pop constraints and high-octane assault. 

’’Ubercannonan" fires the first shot 
across the bow. Overdriven, shimmering 
guitar sustainsbalance frantic squeals of 
feedback as the din swells to a tenuous 
breaking point. Tension releases as 
Billy Jandl’s serpentine lead riff slithers 
through the washout and lithely curls 
around brother Zach’s punchy, staccato 
bass line. Then, with little warning, Smith 
jolts the song from its asphyxiated fog, 
the Jandls joining in lockstep behind 
him. Over a lean, driving groove, vocalist 
Billy Jandl delivers husky, almost sub- 
melodic lines with a steely coolness. 

That is, until the chorus arrives. Then 
the entire ensemble explodes in a flurry 
of soaring guitar and bristlingback end. 
Unpredictable, taut and volatile, the 
song has more curves and surprises than 
Christina Hendricks. 

"Nabisco" is next and begins as sweetly 
as its namesake would suggest. A bright, 
high-toned guitar line bubbles to the 
surface, popping pleasantly at the top 
of each melody arc. In comparison to 
the gooey layers on the preceding tune, 
this cookie feels more like a Nilla wafer. 

But don't be fooled. The Jandls coat an 
otherwise relatively straightforward biscuit 
with whole milk, softening the texture and 
enriching the sonic flavor. (I’m hungry.) 

"Gossamer Bay” isboth the EP's literal 
and figurative centerpiece. The song 


combines the band's tendency toward 
challenging melodic constructs with 
an innate knack for tempering those 
intellectually fancy flights with pure, 
unhinged, visceral appeal. It’s post-punk 
by way of Explosions in the Sky, art-rock 
by way of At the Drive-In. 

Both "Mastabon” and closer ”01’ 

Glory" represent the EP’s most accessible 
cuts and should sate antsy IMOP fans. The 
former's opening line even resembles a 
Valium-laced version of the IMOP classic 
"Cutting Open the Fiction.” The latter is 
a vigorous romp, propelled by spasmodic, 
rhythmic fluxes, hairpin changes and Billy 
Jandl’s pleading vocal howls. In other 
words, it’s a fine end to an alluring, if at 
times mentally demanding, debut. 

Catch Spirit Animal this Friday 
at Nectar’s as part of the Seven Days- 
sponsored Burlington Bands 101 showcase. 

DAN BOLLES 



The Flood, 

Straight and True 

(SELF-RELEASED. CD) 

Oh,fer chrissakes. 

Such was the first thought that ran 
through this reviewer’s head upon 
reading the introductory letter and hefty 
packet accompanying Straight and True, 
the debut lull-length from Warren- 
based band the Flood. "I sent you a 
lyric sheet,” writes songwriter Patrick 
Brownson, explaining said hefty packet 
with great understatement. He adds, 
"comprehension of which is crucial to lull 
enjoyment of the music.” Uh-oh. 

There are a few problems with this 
approach. One, if enjoyment of anything 

— music, food, movies, sex, whatever 

— comes saddled with preconditions, 
you’re already in the hole. Don’t ever tell 
your audience how they should like you. 
Trust them to figure it out. Two, if you’re 
going to draw attention to one specific 
aspect of your art as “crucial,” ithad 
damned well better be "exceptional.” And 
three, if comprehension of your lyrics is 
paramount, why doesn't the CD come 
with them? Is it only "crucial” for critics? 



What about regular folks who just want to 
enjoy your damn music ? 

All of which brings us back to Straight 
and True. So, is it any good? Actually, yes. 
In moments it exhibits true potential. Is 
Brownson the next great rock ’n’ roll poet? 
Of course not. And it would be unfair 
to expect that — had he not practically 
invited that expectation. 

The album opens on "Caedmon’s 
Dream.” It’s a suspicious start Theband 
mines generic rock templates but fails to 
elevate them above amateurish mimicry. 
Brownson sings with a thin timbre recalling 
that of Al Yankovic — or maybe the dude 
from Nerf Herder. (Note: That’s not an 
insult. Weird Al's a friggin’ genius. And, in 
moments, Brownson really does sound 
like him.) 

It gets better. The title track is a 
gem — if you can ignore the lyrics. The 
song laments the passing of the world’s 
great lyric poets and paints Brownson 
as some sort of messianic, word-slinging 
Robin Hood, stealing stanzas from the 
rich (artificial pop stars, presumably) 
and giving them back to the poor 
(pretentious, wotild-be poets ... also 
presumably). Despite this folly, Brownson 
crafts a melodically engaging tune. It’s 
catchy and pleasant, much like something 
from the Decemberists — albeit complete 
with Colin Meloy’s pomposity. 

"The Whole World’s Gone” is as radio 
ready a single as you'll find. What begins 
as a fragile, BrightEyes-esque ballad 
quickly explodes into Third Eye Blind-ian 
pop bombast. This is one of the best tunes 
on the disc. “Passionate Man” is another 
well-crafted entry, both in instrumental 
arrangement and clever wordplay. In 
both instances, Brownson loses the 
overwrought pseudo-intellectualism and 
keeps his lines efficient and light. He is at 
his best when doesn't overthink, as on the 
buoyant "Sweet Janeen,” the rollicking 
"Bonfire Smoke" and cruising album 
closer "Candlelight." All show unique 
potential. Brownson and the Flood would 
do well to keep that in mind for future 
endeavors. And to put those lyrics in the 


(§) GET YOUR MUSIC REVIEWED: 



MARC COHN 


^ ^ ^ Tuesday, 

» Oct. 5 



Saturday, October 1 6 

8:00 pm • $35" 


ROOMFUL OF BLUES 



Friday, October 22 

8:00 p.m. • $25* 


DAR WILLIAMS 

Saturday, 
Nov. 6 

8:00 p.m. 
$35* 


PAULA COLE 

Thursday, 
Nov. 1 1 

8:00 p.m. 
$45* 




AIMEE MANN 

• I J , Tuesd 

Nov ' 

7:00 p., 


Ticket price do not indude service tee and Vermont tax. 


Get tickets for these and many more at: 

TupeloHall.com 

1 88 South Main Street 

( 'xWhite River junction, VT 
mr 802-698-8341 



By Caryl Cburchill 


September 30 - October 1 0, 201 0 

Audacious and award-winning, 
wrapping gender-bending, 
time-travelling characters 
and outrageous portrayals 
of sexuality in 
thought-provoking satire. 

A Workout for the Imagination! 
(Contains Mature Subject Matter) 
Coming Soon! 

A DOLL'S HOUSE 

BY HENRIK IBSEN 
ADAPTED BY GREGORY RAMOS 
NOVEMBER 4 -14, 2010 
THE TOYS TAKE OVER CHRISTMAS 
BY PATRICIA CLAPP 
DECEMBER 4 & 5 (ON SALE 10/18) 
TWELFTH NIGHT 
BY WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 
FEBRUARY 17-27 

Tickets Available at 802-656-2094 or 

WWW.UVMTHEATRE.ORG 








Place Makers 


art 



T he summertime landscape ex- 
hibition is a staple in Vermont, . 
but as the days grow shorter | 
and chillier, the bright, color- 
ful shows of the season begin to recede. 

At the West Branch Gallery and Sculp- 
ture Park in Stowe, however, the colors 
of summer linger in “F resh Air,” an exhi- 
bition of paintings billed as "landscape- 
inspired." While it showcases seven 
painters, selections from West Branch’s 
regular stable of artists are also on view. 

Collage, the form Henri Matisse fa- 
mously referred to as “drawing with 
scissors," appears in the works of Mari- 
ella Bisson, which are clad in Conte- 
crayon-like hues. “Bouldering” is a 
20-by-16-inch collage and oil focused on 
a pile of rocks in the woods. A stand of 
dark trees in the center of the compo- 
sition contrasts with the lighter earth 
tones found nearby, and Bisson’s sturdy 
arrangement of horizontals and verti- 
cals gives the image a jumbled feel. Her 
34-by-74-inch “Palenville Summer Pan- 
orama” is a mixed-media collage work 
depicting a creek with three white wa- 
terfalls cascading over boulders. The 
palette is limited, and line is paramount 
in crafting the scene. The straight edges 
of the collage pieces make for angular, 
jagged compositions. 

Daniel Gottsegen’s pieces also re- 
gard forest interiors. Whereas Bisson’s 
works are built on earth tones, Gottse- 
gen emphasizes blues and greens. His 
2 “Backwoods III” is a 38-by-40-inch 
8 treescape with a fairly shallow space. 

> A tangle of small and medium-sized 
< trunks is crowded into the foreground. 


IRE COLORS OF SUMMER 
LINGER IN "FRESH AIR,” 

AN EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS 
BILLED AS "LANDSCAPE-INSPIRED." 

Gottsegen's “On the Woods Road,” 52 
inches square, portrays a nearly bur- 
ied path, perhaps an old logging road, 
progressing toward the right through 
dense woodland. His brushstrokes are 
short and choppy, and the forest is back- 
lit with softer hues. A sense of mystery 
pervades the scene. 

Inher artist’s statement, Susan Wahl- 


rab writes, “Beauty is not simple but 
complex and includes the nitty-gritty of 
survival that is all of life.” Her approach 
to that complexity is manifested in wa- 
tercolors that interweave shimmering 
layers of color in response to shifting 
daylight, recalling Claude Monet’s oils. 
“Reaching Out” is a long, horizontal 
composition centered on an overgrown 
apple tree in an untended orchard. The 
21-by-54-inch piece is fashioned with 
pointillist textures that are indeed gritty, 
like the surface of evenly grained sand- 
paper. The composition of “Trinity” is 
closely related to Gottsegen's “Back- 
woods IH.” Three tree trunks rise in the 
foreground, while yellow light glows 
from the painting’s background. 


A sun-drenched, red-roofed New 
England barn is portrayed in “Red Slid- 
er” by Craig Mooney. The portrait of 
rural architecture is a collection of geo- 
metric shapes, contrasted by the yellow- 
green of the meadow in which it’s sited. 

Susan Abbott’s work in the exhibition 
also includes architectonic forms in bright 
sunlight. Her “Motel on 302” is a 24-inch- 
square piece composed of nine small can- 
vases. Abbott presents the same locale 
from different points of view. Trees are 
simplified into cones and spheres, while 
the sharp angles of deep-blue shadows 
create rhythms that bracket softer shapes 
in the landscape. A driveway, sidewalk 
and roads bisect the shadows. 

Abbott’s “Snow Bound” presages Ver- 
mont’s coming cold weather. Five 5-by- 
5-inch panels depicting hills formed by 
plowing are heaped over snowbound 
houses. Purples can be found in the 
shadows, and the composition contains 
more subtlety than do Abbott’s stark- 
lined nonsnowy pieces. A diagonal axis 
running along the top edge of Abbott’s 
three left-hand panels seems to “speed 
up” the movement of the work. 

Just as autumn divides summer and 
winter, so the selections of “Fresh Air” 
straddle the border between realism 
and abstraction, and “landscape” is a de- 
parture point rather than a destination. 

MARC AWODEY 







CALL TO 
ARTISTS 

SPA HOLIDAV ART SHOW: Join 


WATERCOLOR ARTISTS, JURIED 
SHOW: Helen Day Art Center is 

CRAFTERS WANTED FOR 
3RD ANNUAL'HOLIDAY 
SHOWCASE & CRAFT FAIR" to 

be held at BFA Fairfax School on 


GRAND ISLE ART WORKS: Now 


Wednesday, September 22. 12:15- 
Burlington. Info, 656-0750. 

ART AT THE COACH BARN - : The 


FALL ART SHOW: Juried art show 

St.. Burlington. VT 05401. or jeff@ 

deadline: September 23. Show is 
October 7. 4-7 p.m. 

TALKS & 


EVENTS 


CONTEMPORARY VOICES FROM 
VERMO NT: ART IN CONTEXT': 


BESSIE DRENNAN EXHIBIT & 
CRAFT SALE: The36th annual 

September 23-25. 10 a.m. - 4 p.m.: 

Woodbury. Info. 472-5719. 

BCA ART MARKET: Local artists 

September 25. 9 a.m.-2:30 p.m.. 
Burlington City Hall Park. Info, 
B65-7166. 

HINESBURG FALL FESTIVAL ART 

Hinesburg. lnfo.4B2-2407. 

THE LAND-THE ART-THE 
ARTIST': Part of the'State of Craft 

Leader (pottery): Cheryl Flett (fiber 
Gallery at the Vault in Spnngfield. 


September 25. naon-5 p.m. Info. 
885-7111. 

SHELBURNE ARTISTS' MARKET: 


RECEPTIONS 




m. - 5 p.m. 


CHRISTO AND JEANNE-CLAUDE: 


18 at Fleming Museum. UVM. In 

"The Mastaba" in the United Arab 

JIM GALLUGI & JOHN OLSON: Oil 

Artists' talk: Sunday. September 26. 
3-4 p.m. Info, 899-3211. 


Saturday. September 25. 10 a.m.-2 
985-3648. 

VERMONT FINE FURNITURE 8i 
WOODWORKING FESTIVAL: The 


JOAN FEIERABEND: ~P 

September 24. 7-9 p.m. Info. 


GAIL SALZMAN: Tmr 

Friday. September 24. 5:30-7:30 




amateur. Proceeds benefit the East 

noon-3 p.m. at Towle Hill Studio 

September 25, 4-6 p.m. Info, 
439-3730. 

NICHOLAS HEILIG: Venn 

RACHEL KAHN-FOGEL: Inside 


CLARK RUSSELL: The Burlington artist presents 

CORLISS BLAKELY: Visions of Nature." floral and 

Gallery. Flynn Center in Burlington. Info. 652-4505. 

EBEN EMSTROFF: Neo-op drawings. Through 
September 30 at Pine Street Deli in Burlington. 


ERIN INGUS: A 

FIGURE DRAWING EXHIBIT: Members of an 
Steven Wienert. Charles W. Norris-Brown. Bennett 
J. Betts and Duker Bower: and Carl Rubino: fine art 


Center. Info. 578-5763. 


FROG HOLLOW: 40 YEARS OF VERMONT CRAFT: An 


30 at Frog Hollow In Burlington. Info, 863-6458. 
GROUP SHOW: Greg Mamczak. Nakki Goranln. 

Speaking Volumes in Burlington. Info. 540-0107. 
GUNDRUN KLEIST-REYNA: Whimsical sculptures 

JAY LANCE SPONGBERG: Photography and collage. 

JOHN PERRY: Recent holographic work by the 

Burlington. Info. 656-4200. 

JONATHAN HARRIS: Inner Landscapes." multl- 




863-3662. 

KEVYN CUNDIFF: Stained-glass pieces by the 
Burlington. Info. 865-7211. 




at The Block Gallery in Winooski. Info. 373-5150. 
MALTEX GROUP SHOW: Artwork in a variety of 

Hop. Through September 30 at Maltex Building in 
Burlington. Info. B59-9222. 

MANAGED LANDSCAPES': Local and international 

' "0.777-3686. 


BURLINGTON- 


MOTDAY UAM-5PM 
TUESDAY CLOSED 
WED-FRI UAM-dPM 
SATURDAY SAM-6PM 
SUNDAY 9AM-3PM 

ANTIQUES, COLLECTIBLES, 
MID-CENTURY FURNITURE, 
BOOKS & VINYL RECORDS 


THE VINTAGE 
PHOTOBOOTH IS BACK! 


802.540.0107 

WWW.BAEGECA1IALUAEKET.COM 
377 PINE STREET | BURLINGTON VT 


BARGE 

CANAL 

MARKET 


anna maria horner 
good folks 15% off 


nido 



8o2.88l. 0068 • nidovt.com 
209 College St,, Suite 2c 
Burlington, Vermont ^ 



HEALTHY WOMEN 

AGES 21-33 

You could m ake 
a world of difference. 
Anonymous Egg Donors Needed 
to Assist Infertile Couples 

Please call Ibe 
Egg Donor Program 
802-847-9825 
Compensation Provided 





GALLERYpro/lfe 


VISITING VERMONT'S ART VENUES 


Well Crafted 


BY PAMELA POLSTON 


I 


's been an especially crafty sum- 
ner. Never mind the usual burst 
of craft shows that dot the warm- 
season calendar. The Vermont 
Craft Council, celebrating 20 years of 
its own, has honored Vermont’s half- 
century-old craft movement in an aptly 
named “State of Craft” exhibit, through 
October 31 at the Bennington Museum, 
as well as in other showcase events 
throughout Vermont. Meanwhile, the 
first state-sanctioned craft center in the 
U.S. is celebrating its 40th birthday. And 
(pop-quiz alert) what might that be? 

Vermont’s Frog Hollow, of course, so 
named for the lane next to the roaring 
Otter Creek Falls in Middlebury where 
the seminal gallery began in 1971. 

OK, math-y types may quibble that 
it’s not quite 40 years yet, but it’s close. 
So close, in fact, that Kasini House 
Books has issued Frog Hollow: The First 
40 Years of the Na tion's First State Craft 
Center, edited by Frog Hollow's current 
executive director, Rob Hunter, and 
with a foreword by Sen. Patrick Leahy. 

In an introduction, Hunter suggests 
that the book, initially intended to be 
a catalogue for a 40th-anniversary ex- 
hibit, came together in a hurry. But the 
book’s genesis actually dates back to 
1996 with a research project on the craft 
center by Rachel Esch. Then a student 
at Middlebury College, Esch wrote a 
history of the craft center that now ap- 
pears as chapters in Frog Hollow, cover- 
ing the years in chunks. In the begin- 
ning, there was “a little country town" 
— Middlebury — whose community 
leaders were beginning to envision its 
future. Coca-Cola heir Allen Johnson 
Jr. and his wife, Linda, wanted to help 
shape and fund the craft center, and a 
group of artistic individuals — many of 
them recent transplants to Vermont — 
would populate the nascent establish- 
ment and teach its classes. 

The book is augmented by memo- 
ries of Frog Hollow’s past directors, 
artists-in-residence, member-crafters 
and instructors over the years. One of 
the last group, Carolyn Long, provides a 
link from the '70s, when she taught and 
administered a children’s ceramics pro- 
gram, to the present exhibit at Frog Hol- 
low on the Church Street Marketplace: 
Her nearly 3-foot-tall “Clay Angel," cre- 
ated in 1976, is on view amid the histori- 
cal photos, posters and other artifacts. 


The book, while extolling the vision 
that identified Vermont with high-qual- 
ity handmade items, does not overlook 
the fact that official funding remained 
scarce. “While creating the state craft 
center concept was easy,” writes Esch, 
“convincing the state government to 
support and advocate the title was not" 
In fact, while the designation gave le- 
gitimacy to the craft center, "the title 
led many tourists and craftspeople alike 
to believe that the craft center was also 
financed by the state,” she notes. In 
fact, remembers 1977-79 director Tricia 
Hayes, “There was no money attached 
to the title at all.” 

And that, crafters and administrators 
may grouse, remains the same today. In- 
deed, Frog Hollow’s story is one of ex- 
hilarating creativity and financial chal- 
lenges. In the early 1990s, though, new 
branches opened in Burlington (1991) 
and Manchester Village (1992), suggest- 
ing flush times. “Clearly, ‘the Frog Hol- 
low concept’ was a winner,” writes Esch. 
“By its 25th anniversary, Frog Hollow 




EXHILARATING 

CREATIVITY 


had annual gross 
million and was visited by over 500,000 
people a year. Over 1000 students of all 
ages and abilities were enrolled in craft 
classes, and even more were involved 
with demonstrations and lectures.” 

Times changed. While Frog Hollow 
revels in the craft center's colorful per- 
sonalities, uber-talented crafters, exhib- 
its, educational programs and famous 
customers (President Clinton!) over the 
years, it speaks plainly to the problems, 
as well. During Barbara Lalancette’s 
brief tenure at the helm in 2002-03, she 
says, “a contraction began.” The expan- 
sion of Frog Hollow — now supporting 
administrative offices outside Middle- 
bury — and the grant-funded craft 
school in Burlington could not be sus- 
tained. Especially in the shifting global 
economy: The years following 9/11 saw 
declining sales and the rise of new, less 
expensive competitors. And, Lalancette 
says, little progress was made during 
this time to keep the craft center com- 
petitive in the increasingly important 
marketplace of the web. 

As often happens when organizations 
are stretched too thin, “people were 
looked upon as the problem rather than 
the circumstances,” Lalancette charges 
— a loaded remark that no doubt has 
many unhappy stories behind it. 

The next few years saw a period of 
holding on, turning around, making 
tough decisions and repositioning the 


craft center. Says 2003-07 director Da- 
vid Furney, “Thanks to the artists, the 
board, the very supportive Chitten- 
den Bank and an incredibly dedicat- 
ed staff, all of this was done on less 
than a shoestring." 

One of those dedicated employ- 
ees was Rob Hunter, then gallery 
manager in Middlebury. But as the 
Manchester location foundered and 
ultimately failed, the original Frog Hol- 
low struggled. Staffing shortages re- 
quired Hunter to take on management 
of the Burlington gallery, as well. Not 
surprisingly, he burned out. Hunter de- 
scribes taking a job in California to "re- 
charge and expand my experiences.” In 
the two years he was gone, the Middle- 
bury gallery closed its doors. 

Hunter writes, “It is sometimes the 
absence of something that makes us re- 
alize the value of it.” For him, that was 
not just the craft center but Vermont it- 
self. He ended up moving back, without 

But both found him. Asked if he 
might be interested in returning to the 
organization, Hunter accepted the di- 
rectorship of a leaner, more focused 
Frog Hollow with a single gallery. In 
his short time there so far, Hunter says, 
the jurying system has been revamped, 
and Frog Hollow is exploring “new out- 
lets of craft education” with a variety of 
other institutions. Significantly, “for the 
first time in over a decade we are not 
dependent on a line of credit and have, 
in fact, shown a notable increase in sales 
despite economic trends and forecasts." 

Hunter's pride in his “remarkably re- 
silient" organization is justified by the 
contents of the gallery itself. One con- 
stant: Vermont artisans keep on making 
beautiful things, and Frog Hollow aims 
to continue selling them. “Call me an 
optimist, but I have every confidence 
that it will easily endure for another for- 
ty years,” declares Hunter, “and another 
forty again.” © 







BURLINGTON-AREA ART SHOWS « P.71 
MARK CHANEY: "Guiding Light." images of "col- 

Skinny Pancake in Burlington. Info. 304-1024. 
MEAGAN EMILIA: Fine art photography exploring 


NICHOLAS HEILIG: "Liquid Lines." a collection of 
all that flows. Through September 29 at Signal 
NICHOLAS HEILIG: 'Oil & Water." pen-and-ink draw- 


24TH ANNUAL QUILT EXHIBITION: Windsor County 

Farm & Museum in Woodstock. Info. 457-2355. 

ALL ABOARD! RIDING THE RAILS': The gallery's 

by the professor of the School of the Art Institute 
of Chicago. Through September 25 at PHOTOSTOP 


PETER GRUNER SHELLENBERGER: Uranium.' 

September 25 at S.P.A.C.E. Gallery in Burlington. 


STEPHEN BEATTIE: "Through the Lens: 

Burlington. Info. 865-7211. 

STUCK. OEVOTION. DESIRE. DESTRUCTION': 






In Burlington. Info. BB3-34B9. 

TIM BROOKES: The Endangered Alphabet 


Info. 865-7211. 

WILD ON MYTONGUEV A collaborative exhibition 

Men's Room in Burlington. Info. B64-20B8. 


ART IN THE ROUND BARN: The 20th annual 

Joslyn Round Barn in Waitsfield. Info. 496-7722. 
BRENDA GARAND: “A Subtle Shift." sculpture and 
Rochester. Info. 767-9670. 

CHARLES WOODARD & FAMILY: "A Lively Eye." a 

Randolph. Info. 431-0204. 

DOUBLE EXPOSURE: PHOTOGRAPHING CLIMATE 

ELIZABETH NELSON: "In Between." new oil and 

HEATHER RITCHIE: Whimsical, colorful paintings in 
15 at Tulsi Tea Room in Montpelier. Info. 223-0043. 
IVEY HARDY. "At the Shadow's Edge/A Body in 

Through October 3 at Big Picture Theater & Cafe in 
Waitsfield. Info, 496-8994. 

KATIE O'ROURKE: "Layers." abstract acrylic 

LINDA MANEY ft MISSY STORROW: Works in water 

MEMORIES OF WORLD WAR II': Photographs from 

Norwich University in Northfield. lnfo,4B5-2448. 

MOLLIE WEBSTER & HISAYA "PAUL" ISHII: New 



VHtMOM 


PRESENT THE 2010 

■Burlington 

• ' BOOK FESTIVAL 

Three days of authorized activity 

SEPT. 24, 25 & 26 

DOWNTOWN BURUNGTON 


Ann Beattie 


Rick Moody 


Galway Kinnell 


mvsBP 


WOMEN'S SMALL BUSINESS PROGRAM 


‘WSBP puts you on the right roads to connect 
with the answers you may be looking for.” 

Maty Heinnch-Aloi, Whistle Stop Antiques 

Getting Serious Workshop 
Thursdays, October 7, 14, 21 and 28 

$125, Scholarships available 

Call 846-7338 or 

visit our website at www.wsbp.org 
A program of Mercy Connections 


Succeed on your own terms, not on your own. 

Scholarships funded in part by KeyBank 


. and many, many more! 


The Stem Center for Language and Learning. 


SAT. 10-11 AM 

Host Sponsor 

James Kochalka Superstar 


Kick ott concert for kids! 


SUNDAY 

u 

The 4th annual 

Main sikiit 

Grace Kaley Poetry Series 

LANDING 


CENTRAL VERMONT ART SHOWS 





art 


IS you are a cigarette smoker between the 
ages o£ 18 - 6 $, you may be eligible to 
participate in a research study at UVM... 

fllMEfl AT FIDiBWflYSTn HELP PEOPLE nillT. 

Benefits: 

• MEET with therapists each week during your quit! 

• FREE nicotine patches! 

• EARN UP TO $175 FOR PARTICIPATING! CASH! 

• A BETTER LIFESTYLE: cigarette free! 

YOU CAN 00 IT AMD WE CAW HELP ! 

Please visit our website at www.ahrl.net to determine 
if you are eligible to participate, or call 
489-01 78 for more information. 
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SPEND $10 


SAVE 

MONEY 
HERE 


OVER 300 
COUPONS 

LOCAL STORIES 
6 RESOURCES 


MONTPELIERTO THAILAND': Photographs by 


September 22 at Studio Place Arts in Barre. Info. 
479-7069. 

PLAINFIELD HISTORICAL SOCIETY PHOTO 
EXHIBIT: "Images of the Past." 50 photographs of 
historic Plainfield. 1880-1940.771 rough October 31 
at Plainfield Community Center. Info. 371-7239. 
ROBIN LAHUE: "Daydreams and Nightscapes," 

Montpelier Village Pizza. Info. 48 5-7770. 

October 24 at T.W. Wood Gallery in Montpelier. Info. 


champlain valley 

ANNIE CA SWELLS JASCHA SONIS: 'Wo 

in Bristol. Info. 453-4032. 

ANNUAL FULL HOUSE EXHIBIT: Artworks by Kathy 

in Rutland. Info, 775-0356. 


LIZA MYERS: "Starry Night Sunflower Moonlit 

MARION GUILD: "Dusty Drawings and Doodles." 

482-2878. O' 

MEOANA GABBARD & GABRIELLE MCDERMIT: 

"Of Earth and Sky: Reflections on a Pastoral 


PAT TODD: “Art In My Lifetime." bi 
at The Art House in Middlebury. Info. 458-0464. 
SCULPTFEST 2010: The annual outdoor exhibit 

Sculpture Center in West Rutland. Info. 438-2097. 
SUMMER GROUP SHOW: Karla Van Vliet. Karin 

Through October 1 at The Gallery at 85 North Street 





CALEB KENNA: "Water in India." photographs from 

in Middlebury. Info. 388-1063. 

FREE RANGE: ANIMALS IN ART: Artworks befitting 

and others. Also JANIS SANDERS: The featured 

JANET FREDERICKS: "It’s All About Water." 




Art Hop 
Group Exhibit 

If you’re a prospective art patron who 
likes to consider how that painting will 
look over the couch — or bed or dining- 
room table — check out the exhibit at the 
newly expanded Burlington Furniture 
Company on Pine Street. Works in oil, 
acrylic, watercolor and wall sculpture by 
16 wildly diverse Vermont artists were 
hung for the South End Art Hop and 
remain on view through mid-October. 
Pictured: “The Singing Bird Will Come,” 
a 24-by-48-inch oil on canvas by New 
Haven artist Anne Cady. 





Wood Carving 
& Sculpture Show 

Wood if you could? Plenty of Vermont 
artists choose the medium to create works 
from small spirit figures to human-size 
vessels to, of course, furniture and other 
funtional items. At Stowe Craft & Design, 
woodworkers Wendy Lichtensteiger, 
George Peterson, Michael Bauermeister 
and Scott Crocker share an exhibit to 
show their wares wrested from former 
trees. The pieces are on view through 
October 16. Pictured: carved skateboard 
decks by George Peterson. 

More Wood: The 7th Annual 
Vermont Fine Furniture & Woodworking 
Festival takes place this weekend, 
September 25 and 26, 10 a.m.-5 p.m., 
at Union Arena in the aptly named 
Woodstock, Vt., and features demos and 
activities, as well as exhibits by dozens 
of the most accomplished craftspeople in 
the state. 


THE NATURE OF WOOD’: An exhibit of locally 

WARREN KIMBLE: Contemporary abstracted 
at The Gallery at Brandon Music, lnfo.465-4071. 

northern 

ANN VOUNG: ’People and Places." oil paintings 
and sculpture. Through October 15 at White Water 

ANN VOUNG: Paintings of landscapes, portraits. 


Helen Shulman, Rett Sturman. Susan Wahlrab 
and Marietla Bisson. Through October 11 at West 
Branch Gallery and Sculpture Park in Stowe. Info. 

MARK TOUGIAS: Landscape paintings inspired by 
ally known artist. Through October 31 at Green 


ROBERT GERHARDT: "Life on the Border: The Karen 


military. Through December 20 at Dibden Center 
for the Arts, J ohnson State College. Info, 635-1469. 
ROXANNE MARTINE: “Art for the Home." fall 

at Black Cap Coffee in Stowe. Info. 279-1239. 
SEPTEMBER FEATURED ARTISTS: Paintings by 
Corliss Blakely. Peter Miller and Henry Trask Riley. 

30 at Artist in Residence Cooperative Gallery in 
Enosburg Falls. Info. 933-6403. 

VANESSA COMPTON: Paintings that address the 


VERMONT REALISTS SHOW: An exhibit of paint- 


WE SHARE OUR WORLD': An exhibit about former 

southern 

AUGUST FEATURED ARTISTS: Kevin Bubriski, 


LESLIE PARKE: "Garbage." a series of abstract 


Sake ^Shamplain (gynecologic Oncology, p.c. 

Dorset Street in South Burlington 



Welcomes 

Dr. Leonard Trombley 
of St. Albans 
to their practice 


Lake Champlain Gynecologic Oncology is a comprehensive gynecologic oncology center 
dedicated to the care of women both healthy and those suspected of having gynecologic 
cancels or recovering cancer survivors. 

LCGO provided patient <entered comprehensive care from a friendly well-tamed and 
experienced staff. Our staff believes in comprehensive continuity of patient care, the 
importance of quality of life, and treating patients as a whole individual addressing both 
their physical and psychological needs. Published results of our cancer patients' survival 
far exceed the national average. 

364 Dor 



A 

Lake Champlain 

CHOCOLATES* 


/\Jeu> CJcoco/t/e Csmtnefc 


craft movement. 1960-2010. Through October 31 at 


FACTORY TOURS 

9-2 M-F. PINE STREET ONLY 


63 CHURCH ST. BURLINGTON * 750 PINE ST. BURLINGTON 
ROUTE 100 WATERBURY CENTER LakeChamplalnChocolatei.com 



movies 







The UVM Film Series is a new membership-based program developed by 
UVM's Rim and Television Studies, Lane Series, and Fleming Museum. 
The four films, two each semester, will be screened at the Fleming 
Museum and preceded by a lecture introducing the film with UVM 
faculty member Hilary Neroni, followed by a Q & A for the audience. 


Become a UVM Film Series member for just $25 and enjoy 
these benefits: 

» Free admission to all four films in the series 
» Discount to Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde with Devil Music 
Ensemble on October 23 


Individual tickets to the films ($9.00 for adults & $4.00 for 
students) are available at the door, however, they do not 
include the pre-screening lectures and special events. 

To join, please go to the Lane Series website at: 

www.uvm.edu/laneseries 


ratings 


UVMFILMAND cmiki /- 

television univermiyW FLEMING 

STUDIES ‘/VERMONT Mi MUSEUM 


FILM NOIR 


The Big Clock Le Doulos 

February 17, 201 1 March 24, 201 1 

Each film begins at 7:45pm in the Fleming Museum's 
auditorium. The preceding lecture for Film Series members 
begins at 7:00pm. 


» Pre-film lecture by a UVM faculty member 
» Invitation to special events such as our Soiree Noir on 9/30 
» $ IS discount on Fleming Museum Memberships 






MOVIE CLIPS 


MACHETE. - * Danny Trejc 


(105 min. R. Essex. Majestic. Palace. Sunset. Welden: 
ends 9/26) 


('Generation Kill") White directs. (100 min. PG. Big 


PIRANHA 3-D* **1/2 Record amounts of lake blood 

Shue. Jeriy OConnell and Eli Roth. Alexandre ( High 
Tension) Aja directs. (59 min, R. Sunset; ends 9/25) 
RE5I0ENT EVIL AFTERLIFE* * In this fourth entiy in 

■in, R. Capital, Essex (3-D) Majestic 


RESTREP0****l/2 0ne of the scariest documen- 



deadliest parts of Afghanistan. (94 min. R. Racy) 

SCOTT PILGRIM VS. THE WORLD* **1/2 Michael 

novels by Bryan Lee OMalley. Edgar (Shaun of the 
Dead) Wright directed. With Mary Elizabeth Winstead. 

Palace: ends 9/23) 


ONDINE* *** Can a troubled fisherman (Colin Farrell) 

half seal? Neil (The Crying Game) Jordan directed this 
i a fairy tale. With Alitja Bachleda and 


ROBIN HOOD* *1/2 Russell Crowe. Ridley ScotL his- 


and Max Von Sydow. (148 min, PG-13) 


THE SECRET IN THEIR EVES* ** * A retiree who 

Ricardo Darin and Soledad Villamil. (127 min. R) 


THE ROXY CINEMAS . 

movie quiz MERRILLTHEATRES.NET 

FI LM FKATURGS Time for one Df the most popular versions 



_ '^iasticcoatingskeep^l 

RECYCUNi, J the paper fibers ‘ ■ 




from separating E 
for recycling, p 
These items are F 
NOT recyclable G 

in this area. I 

These items are trash! W 






end of an airborne silk strand. Nine geese in check out rob brezsnv's expanded weekly audio horoscopes & daily text message horoscopes: realastrology.com or 1-877-873-4888 


New French Films 



BURLINGTON CITY ARTS PRESENTS 

October 1-7, Merrill's Roxy Theater 

merrllltheatres.net 

• Fri. 10/1 through Thurs. 10/7, FAREWELL (Oir. Christian Carion) 

• Fri. 10/1 and Sat. 10/2, RAPT (Dir. Lucas Beivaux) 

. Sun. 10/3 and Mon. 10/4, MADEMOISELLE CHAMBON (Dir. stephane Brize) 

• Tues. 10/5 and Wed. 10/6, THE FATHER OF MY CHILDREN (Dir. Mia Hansen-Love) 

• Thursday 10/7 ONLY, 35 SHOTS OF RUM (Dir. ciaire Denis) 

Show times: 1:00, 3:30, 6:00 and 8:30pm All tickets $10. 




= NEWS QUIRKS 3YR0LANDSWEET 


Curses, Foiled Again 

When Caleb Smith, 19, approached 
the pharmacy counter at a drugstore, 
showed a gun and demanded narcotics, 
police in Pensacola, Fla., said pharma- 
cist Steven Rodick handed a paper bag 
containing the drugs to Smith, who 
set the gun on the counter so he could 
open the bag to check its contents. 
Rodick immediately picked up the 
gun, which turned out to be a starter 
pistol. Smith fled, but a store employee 
tripped him and helped Rodick detain 
him until police arrived. (Northwest 
Florida Daily News ) 

A drunken, heavyset woman wear- 
ing an oversized floral shirt and shorts 
approached the counter at a Taco John 
restaurant in La Crosse, Wis., and de- 
manded a soft-shell taco and cash. The 
woman tried to back up her demand 
by pulling a hammer from her pocket, 
but the weapon snagged on her shorts. 
While she was tugging on the handle, 
the cashier pressed the restaurant’s 
panic button and called 911. The suspect 
fled without any money, but police ar- 
rived in time to chase down Julie Bailey, 
38, who was still holding the wooden 
hammer. (La Crosse Tribune ) 

Homeland Insecurity 

Security screeners at Chicago’s O’Hare 
International Airport alerted Dutch 
authorities after they found a cell- 
phone taped to a Pepto-Bismol bottle, 
three cellphones taped together and 
a number of watches taped together 
in the checked baggage of two men 
traveling to Amsterdam. The men were 
taken into custody and charged with 
“preparation of a terrorist attack,” even 
though the items weren’t prohibited 
and posed no threat to passengers, 
according to a U.S. law-enforcement 
official, who admitted, “We don’t know 
yet if these two end up being bad guys 
or are just really strange people.” (The 
Washington Post) 

Wrinkle-Free Crime 

Awomanwho received a Botox treat- 
ment and cheek and lip Alters at a 
cosmetic dermatology center in Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla., skipped out on the 
$3300 tab, police reported. Dr. Shino 
bay Aguilera, a dermatologist and for- 
mer model, said the walk-in customer 
received SO painful needle pricks with- 
out requesting a topical anesthesia 
and refused to have her pretreatment 
photo taken, although a surveillance 
camera at the center caught her on 
tape. After two and a half hours of 
treatments, the woman told the staff 
at the Shino Bay Cosmetic Dermatol- 
ogy & Laser Institute she needed to get 
cash from an ATM to pay her bill and 
left behind a purse, but she never came 
back. “This is happening all through- 


out the U.S.,” bay Aguilera declared, 
attributing the trend to the struggling 
economy and pressures on people 
who think that looking younger will 
help them get or keep jobs or spouses. 
(South Florida Sun-Sentinel) 

Incendiary Devices 

Insurance investigators blamed dead 
houseplants for a fire that caused 
$20,000 in damages to a home in 
Paragould, Ark. “The fire was caused 
by self-heating through decomposition 
of organic materials contained within 
a plastic flowerpot," said a letter from 
State Farm Insurance Co. to homeowner 
Brian Duncan, 51. (Associated Press) 

Fire officials concluded that a 12-acre 
blaze in Southern California requir- 
ing 150 firefighters to extinguish was 
caused by a golfer trying to hit out of 
the rough. After his ball landed off 
the fairway at the Shady Canyon Golf 
Course in Irvine, the golfer, whose 
name was withheld, struck a rock with 
his club, causing a spark that ignited 
the rough. The fire burned through 
the rough, into vegetation next to the 
course and over two dry, brushy hill- 
sides. (Associated Press) 

All Figured Out 

Scottish scientists announced they’ve 
figured out how to power motor ve- 
hicles by using waste produced from 
distilling Scotch whisky. The research- 
ers at Edinburgh Napier University 
said the biofuel can be used in ordinary 
cars without adapting the engines and, 
because it is made from by-products, 
it doesn’t require a crop to be grown. 
(Associated Press) 

British art student James Gilpin has 
figured out how to make whisky from 
his diabetic grandmother's urine. He 
said he got the idea after reading that 
diabetes sufferers have lots of sugar in 
their urine. Explaining that he boils 
the urine, cleans the sugar crystals that 
are left and adds them to grain, malt 
and water, Gilpin insisted, “The urine 
produces a very nice drink.” (Scot- 
land’s STV) 

Researchers in Scotland say they’ve 
figured out how to power motor vehicles 
using the world’s first urine-powered 
fuel cells. Whereas fuel cells usually use 
flammable hydrogen gas or toxic metha- 
nol to generate electricity, the prototype 
developed by Shanwen Tao and Rong 
Lan of Heriot-Watt University’s School 
of Engineering and Physical Sciences 
in Edinburgh relies on urea, an organic 
chemical produced as waste when the 
body metabolizes protein. The univer- 
sity said Tao got the idea to use urea 
because he’d seen it used as fertilizer 
while growingup in China. (South Asia's 
AN I news service) 



‘Leasing at The Alpine Shop, I know 
I will get exactly what I need!" 


~You never know what 
you will find at a ski swap 
and I don't have time 
to sort through piles of 
outdated equipment. At 
the Alpine Shop, I know 
I will get exactly what I 
need, when I need it!” 

— Myfloogtetjf 
South UngtoHi 


862-2714 •Wllllston Road, So. Burlington • alplneshopvt.. 


AVEDA 

INSTITUTE 


DO SOMETHING YOU LOVE...! 


become a hairstylist! 

Still enrolling for 
October cosmetology session! 

Ask about our Flex schedule 


Visit our student clinic 


$10 HAIRCUTS 


(All student work performed by instructor-supervised students) 


Ask about our October massage session 
Are you eligible for financial aid? Give us a call! 

1475 Shelburne Road I South Burlington, VT 05403 
802.658.9591 1 www.obriensavedainstitute.org 
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comics +puzzles 


MORE PUZZLES! |||||| MORE COMICS! |||||| MORE FUN! 

CROSSWORD PUZZLE TIM NEWCOMB (P.6) FREE WILL ASTROLOGY (P.80) & 

[P.C-3 IN CLASSIFIEDS) RED MEAT (P.60) NEWS QUIRKS (P.81) 



(D CALCOKU BV JOSH REYNOLDS 

DIFFICULTY THIS WEEK: ★ 
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DIFFICULTY THIS WEEK: *** 



★ = MODERATE ** = CHALLENGING ★**= HOO, BOY! - FIND ANSWERS & CROSSWORD IN THE CLASSIFIEDS SECTION 



OGG'S TORLD Mr Ojs 


The high-stakes world of competitive smelling 



read new diary strips every day in full color at 
www.americanelf.com 



September a, 2010 


freakowt 





SEPTEMBER W,20l0 






Workforce 


Want a better IHR? 

Your future starts here. ‘ 


• Talk about jobs with recruiters from 
growing local tech companies 

• Play video games from the Champlain 
College Emergent Media Center 

• Meet CEOs who run some of 
Vermont's most innovative companies 

• Tour MASA's traveling 3-D space 
exhibit: "Exploration Experience" 

• Get information about how to 
prepare for a career in the rapidly 
growing tech sector 


DGALGR.CvJ l\/l 


Vermont 

tech jam 


o jfif 


SSBioTek 

{vtSDA} SEVEN DAYS 


S3 CHAMPLAIN VERMONT 

’p' COLLEGE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


F J G C2k JJI Citizens Bank ^ ^PR 


• Friday, Oct. 1 5 

10 a.m.-5 p.m. 

• Saturday, Oct. 16 

10 a.m.-3 p.m. 

Main Street Landing Performing 
Arts Center, Burlington Waterfront 

updates & schedule: 

verm0nt3.com 





FERSoIWUS 

For relationships, dates, flirts and i-spys: 

sevendaysvt.com/personals 



CREATIVE LICENSE 


WoMEN MEN 

ME. MYSELF & I 


nigo! GT76. 34. Cl. 0118982 


mercy4good. 25. Cl. 0118976 


& crime shows, bcl. 43. Cl. 0118967 
WANNA RIDE? CYCLING. THAT IS 

please, cydewithme. 50, Cl. 0118965 

SASSY. ENERGETIC & HOPELESS 
ROMANTIC 

here. Sassy77. 32 Cl. 0118962 
SEEKING ADVENTURE IN VT! 

the same, citygurl. 28. Cl, 0118954 
LITTLE PACKAGE OF HARD-CORE FUN 


karmic.playmate. 36. Cl. 0118935 

CONFIDENT SEEKS LIKE-MINDED GENT 

polishedcountrygirl. 45. Cl, 0118903 

wm women 

A TATTOO ABOVE MY... 


BeddyKay, 24. Cl. 0112144 
MORE THAN A PROFILE 


THE RELAXED. FUNNY. MOVIE FANATIC 

mynameisK7, 20. Cl. 0118894 
FUN. KIND-HEARTED & REAL! 

outgoing. I would like to meet someone 

heart HoneyTipped, 28. Cl. 0118827 
A FIRST TIME FOR EVERYTHING 


LoverofEntropy. 50. Cl. 0118794 


will tell. tiggerl7. 47. Cl. 0118783 
JOKESTER LOOKING FOR LUVBUG ® 


CliRloUS? 

You read Seven Days, 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 
one thing in common! 
All the action is online. 
Browse more than 
2000 local singles 
with profiles including 
photos, voice messages, 
habits, desires, 
views and more. 

It's free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don't worry, you'll be 
in good company, 

a See photos of 
this person online. 


NoT oN Ul§ 'NeT? 

You can leave voicemail 
for any of the nice folks 
above by calling: 


ALL YOU WOULD EVER NEED 






10. Cl. 4118998 


on my sleeve. 118768. 40. 8. 4118768 


MEN WoMLN 

ENVIRONMENTALIST. HIKER. 

envirolawyerl3. 23. Cl, 4119020 
LETS LAUGH TOGETHER 

Transfered to UVM. Want to meet 

be nice. WillingtoTry. 21, Cl. 4119018 
DRIVEN. CHILL. HAPPY W/ LIFE 


UP FOR AN ADVENTURE 

AdventuresClub. 27. Cl. 4118990 


ie; I will do just 

>7. 4118869 


WORK HARD PLAY H 


pRSfili oF WEEK: 

WoMEN ieek^MEN 

SWEET W/ A SPLASH-O-SASS 

I am a witty gal w/ substance; kind hearted & affectionate; 
honest & sometimes blunt; creative & intuitive. I dont fit 
into a box & I pride myself on that. I am looking for someone 
who is genuine, sweet, cleverly witty, smart, creative & fun. 

gracefulofgrace, 30, CD, #103552 

FROM HER ONLINE PROFILE: What is your most prized 
possession? My hiking boots, GPS, and comfy bed. 


HEADY. FUNKY. FULL OF LIFE! 

MUST LOVE MUSIC & all things 


that! GlassMan. 24. Cl. 4118989 
EGGS ON TOAST W/ CHEESE 

cookiedusters, 34. Cl. 4118984 
LIVE SIMPLY. DATE LOCALLY 

better. DlYGuy. 44. Cl. 4118957 

NEROY. CREATIVE. HALF-INSANE 
SCIENTIST 


PRETTY & WITTY & BRIGHT 


time. bakey388. 22. Cl. 4118747 
NICEST GUY AROUND LOOKING FOR 

the one. bluejayl23. 57. Cl, 4110281 
BI-DEADHEAD 


LONELY BEAR 

6/28-7/23 & could host then. I’m looking 


plasticangel. 32 Cl. 4118926 

MEN MEN 






PERSoNRtS 




WoMEN 

LETS GET CURIOUS TOGETHER 


SEXY, NATURAL, INTUITIVE GIRL 


&VERY sexually charged, so I need 
optlmisticloving, 20, CJ, #119017 
PLAYFUL ATTRACTIVE SWEETHEART 

w/ me! codybabe 28, #119015 
SEXY WOMAN ISO HOT Bl WOMAN 

dark, Italian man. Both of us are fit 8, 
fun only. Bewtifulgrl. 25. #118980 



SEEKING OUTDOOR ORGASM 


fun. Anglegurl. 22 Cl. #118958 
TWO SIDES OF A COIN 


For group fun, BDSM play, and full-on kink: 

sevendaysvt.com/personals 


of course). Bi_Bi_Baby. 36. #118948 
TALL, SKINNY HOTTIE 


than 32; just the way I was brought 

ANYONE OUT THERE? 

a must! Kwirked 19 #118905 
NEED A SHAKE UP 

newbie! morespice, SO. Cl. #118864 


CURioUS? 

You read Seven Days, 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 
2000 local singles 
with profiles including 
photos, voice messages, 
habits, desires, 
views and more. 

It's free to place your 
own profile online. 
Don't worry, you'll be 
in good company, 

| I See photos of 

this person online. 


NoT oN MS 'NeT? 

You can leave voicemail 
for any of the kinky folks 
above by calling: 

1 - 520 - 547-4568 


LOOKING FOR HOT FUN 

you ©. nerdybabe. 22. #118846 
MY DRUGS ARE SEX/COFFEE 

PURRRRR 


MEN 


SOFT CORE OR HARD CORE 

knottyboyvt. 26. #118919 
TALL. LARGE, DOMINANT 

interweb scene. sonj82, 25. #118910 


TIT LOVER 

you? Muyak2010. 43, Cl, #118886 
SENSUAL/DOMINATE 

play, dominateu. 46. 8, Cl, #118867 


HISPANIC STUDENT LOVES AMERICAN 


UR NEW SEX TOY 

UrNextToy69, 18, Cl, #118849 
PLAY W/ ME 

WM, 39, 6‘2 220, brown/blue. If you 


oMES 


STONE BUTCH DADDY 


other, justforyou, 39. #115535 




like a child. PapaBearVT. 39. #111977 
SECURE COUPLE LOOKING TO PLAY 

CareerCouple. 38. Cl. #118879 


the flesh w/ me Mkltty. 36 Cl. #118816 
HORNY. FUN-LIVING SEX KITTEN 

haileysmommy, 24, Cl, #118803 


KINK oF 1H§ WEEK: 


IViEN 


JUST LOOKIN' FOR FUN! 

Sick of the dating scene. Looking for a lady who wants to 
get down without all the clinging & attachment issues. I'm 
pretty sure I am not the only one in Burlington who thinks 
like this. If you are of the same mind, hit me up! Steaming, 
24, □, #119007 

FROM HIS ONLINE PROFILE: What's the kinkiest thing 
you've ever done or want to do? Sex while sitting in grid- 
lock traffic on 1-95 in center city Philadelphia. 


greeneyes85, 25. Cl, #118823 
FLATLANDER NEEDS TREE HUGGED! 

medical field. I just want hot filthy, 
crazy, NSA sex & fun. So let's hop on this 

message me! FLVTGUY. 28, Cl. #118819 
8" THATS ALWAYS HARD 

w/ it. hard# 23. 8. #118818 
FANTASY FULFILLMENT 


bad together. Tonydv9, 53. #118809 
LOOKING TO EXPLORE 

together? Newatthis27 24. #118795 
LOVE TO GIVE ORAL 


SEXY. CRAZY COUPLE FOR FUN 

... breakfast. THgreen802 32. #118868 
NICE TRANS WOMAN 

a tgirl. candyl982. 40. Cl. #118855 
FREAK IN THE SHEETS 

hers, too! 3scompany. 26. #117460 

LAID-BACK LOVERS SEEKING SAME 

Hubby and I are lookin' to play. We’re 


)Y.2tohike. 35. #118381 


ToO INTENSE? 

GO BACK1 PAGE 





isPb v 


If you've been 
spied, go online 
to contact your 
admirer! 


sevendaysvt.com/personals 


You: Woman. Me: Man. 0908031 


NICKY B! 


SHARED A BUS MOMENT ON 9/17 

UMall bus to Burlington. 

When: Friday. September 17, 2010. 
Where: CCTA Bus Umall to Burlington. 
You: Woman. Me: Man. O908040 

DOUBLETREE GRASSVALLEY CAB RIDE 

16. 2010. Where: Doubletree, Williston 
Rd. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0908039 

ART HOP ANGEL 


You: Woman. Me: Man. 5908038 
RICHARD B: AMERICAN EAGLE 


BEAUTIFUL BLONDE SHOPPER AT 
BON-TON 


CARRIE SEX GODDESS 


When: Thursday. September 16. 2010. 
You: Man. Me: Woman. O908037 
KREAMOFTHEKART 

;-) Hoping I can Rise and Shine next to 

re: Kountry Kart Deli. 
Woman. 0908036 

BEST DENTIST APPOINTMENT EVER! 

an appt. & I REALLY didn't want that 

16. 2010. Where: dentist office. You: 




BUY-CURIOUS? 

« 

If you're thinking 
about buying a home, 
see all Vermont 
properties online: 
sevendaysvt.com/ 
homes 


You: Woman. Me: Man. 0908029 
DEBBIE THE ANIMAL HOSPITAL 

beautiful. Rosebud & Jenny were sick. 

I'd love to talk to you again. Gene When: 


LOCAL EATING CHUBBY MUFFIN 

would like some. Meet at the Chubby 

14, 2010. Where: Chubby Muffin. 
You: Woman. Me: Man. 0908026 


When: Wednesday. September 15. 
2010. Where: in the world. You: 
Woman. Me: Woman. 090802S 

CUTE WAITRESS AT THE FARMHOUSE 


12. 2010. Where: the Farmhouse. 
You: Woman. Me: Man. 0908023 


September 14, 2010. Where: College SL 
You: Woman. Me: Woman. 0908022 

FROM ONE ARTIST TO ANOTHER 

fellow when I was there; l didn't get 

September 10, 2010. Where: Art Hop. 
You: Man. Me: Woman. 0908021 

BLUE-SHIRTED HOTTIE IN SHAW'S 

14. 2010. Where: Shaw's Colchester. 
You: Man. Me: Woman. 0908019 

YES. I HAVE SISTERS! 

You: Man. Me: Woman. 0908018 
CITY MARKET MARSHMALLOWS 




SUNFLOWERS & A BLACK TIE 

You: Woman. Me: Man. 0908011 


TINY DANGEROUS BIRD 




0o ue m l Suit.. 


mistress 9 

maeve Lk 


“VhhjkiMMfig&ie, 

I have fallen in love with an incredible woman, 
and we are very happy. However, getting together 
wasn't easy; we were both dating other women at 
the time (we're queer). Unfortunately, we had to 
break a couple of hearts to be together, but we did it 
as gently as we could. The process was painful, but 
I wouldn't trade it for the world because I love this 
woman so much. 

Recently, a mutual friend told us that our exes 
are sleeping together and that they had been 
drunkenly boasting about it at a party, saying that 
they hoped we found out. Do people really sleep 
with other people for revenge? How could they be 
so hurtful? The idea of people using their bodies 
and sexualities as weapons makes me sick. If my 
ex wanted to hurt me back, she's done it. I think the 
pathetic, immature drama is actually hurting me 
more than anything else. I want her to realize that 
she's being ridiculous. How should I address this 
situation? 


2010. Where: City Market Burlington. 
You: Woman. Me: Man. 5908017 

ELUSIVE RENEGADE NUN 

dinosaurs. Maybe I'll run Into you at a 

Woman. Me: Man. 4908016 
ICE CREAM AT OZO 

You: Woman. Me: Man. 5908015 

SWIMMING GIRL 

SFE. S. Burlington, Friday. 9/10, 

You: Woman. Me: Man. 5908013 
GOT CAT SCRATCH FEVER?! 

Man. Me: Woman. 5908012 


TW1 


People have sex for many reasons — love, power, 
comfort and pleasure, to name a few. Your exes 
are claiming revenge sex, but I suspect it's more a 
combination of power and comfort. They're both 
experiencing the same brand of heartache, and it 
must be incredibly comforting and empowering 
to swap intimacy with someone who shares the 
same deep pain. It's not about weaponry; it's about 
shelter from the storm. 

That said, parading around in front of your 
friends hoping word will get back to you is just plain 
tacky. The good news is, it's no longer your problem. 
Do not engage your ex in a conversation about 
her current bed buddy, as you will only immerse 
yourself in the drama. If she thinks sleeping with 
this woman is the best way for her to get through 
her pain, let her have the experience. 

Breaking up is a dirty business. The best you can 
hope for is to remain true to yourself and your new 
path — ignore their hurtful and immature antics 


Need advice? 

Email me at mistressSPsevendaysvt.ee 
or share your own advice on my blog at 
sevendaysvt.com/blogs 










